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“THE FIFTH GOSPEL”* 


SEBASTIAN JORN, O.P. 


N THE first Christmas, the new-born Christ was wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and placed in a manger. On the first 
Good Friday, the body of Christ was wrapped in linen 
cloths, sprinkled with myrrh and aloes, and placed in a sep- 

ulchre. On the first Easter, the risen Christ was gone from the tomb. 

The disciples discovered the empty sepulchre, but “they knew not the 

scripture, that he must rise again from the dead. The disciples there- 

fore departed again to their home.”* The Evangelist did not deem it 
necessary to relate the manner in which the disciples departed; suf- 
ficient, however, are the facts which preceded to permit a reasonable 
conjecture. Grieved and bewildered, they moved away in silence. 

Gone was their Lord, and left were memories both cherished and sad. 

But being human, they must have desired some tangible remembrance 

of their missing Lord. While Christ was alive, His disciples yearned 

for the mere presence of Him; now He was gone. Only the Shroud 
was left. This was His final possession, one which was favored with 
an intimate relation to His Sacred Body and had absorbed His Sacred 

Blood. Surely, it is unreasonable to suppose that the disciples did not 

carry the Shroud away with them, to be treasured and venerated by 

all the faithful as that which belonged to the Master and was left by 
their risen God. 








* DOMINICANA wishes to acknowledge its indebtedness to the Rev. Edward 
A. Wuenschel, C.SS.R., of Mount Saint Alphonsus, Esopus, New York, for 
his very helpful suggestions and his courtesy in granting permission to repro- 
duce pictures of the Holy Shroud. 


‘John, xx, 9-10. 
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The available subsequent history of the Sacred Shroud lacks 
completeness. The persecutions of the first three centuries forced 
the Church to carry out her functions in secret. Whatever was held 
sacred by the early Christians was given over to the greatest seclusion. 
Hence it is most doubtful whether any public record of the Sacred 
Shroud was kept during this period. Paul Vignon, in his admirable 
study on the Shroud,” has this to say: 

“Why, you will say, should not the Christians have agreed to 
venerate cautiously, prudently, the cloth bearing marks of the God- 
Man? Would it have been possible that nothing of this veneration 
should have come down to us, and should not a tradition have been 
born at the very least ? 

“Well, this is for me the root of the matter. Just as the first cen- 
turies permitted no representation of Christ on the Cross, it must 
have forbidden them to make this illustrated sequel to the Cross, as 
the Shroud was, the object of publicity and public honor. 

“It is a fact that during the first four or five centuries, the Cross 
—insofar as Jesus was nailed to it—became a stumbling-block. It 
could not then be otherwise for a cloth upon which was displayed that 
which they found so harsh in the Crucifixion that they refused to 
depict it. . .. 

“Well, if it was thus with the Cross, the Shroud was more so. 
The Shroud is the whole Passion brought up to the present, the Pas- 
sion in act, with its infamies made visible.” 

After the toleration of the Church by the secular powers at the 
beginning of the fourth century, the Church became more free and 
open with her ceremonial worship. Yet it is not until the year 1171 
that we hear anything but the vaguest references to the Shroud. At a 
date which we have no means of ascertaining, the relic was brought 
from Jerusalem to Constantinople. There it was seen in 1171 by 
William, Archbishop of Tyre, who was privileged to behold it among 
the imperial treasures during his visit to the royal home in that city. 
Not many years later another chronicler, Robert de Clary, in Con- 
stantinople with the Fourth Crusade in 1204, reported it as being at 
the Church of Our Lady of Blachernes. :Each Friday it was exposed 
for public veneration “stretched upright, so that all could clearly see 
the image of the Lord.” 

That year (1204) divides the history of the Shroud into two 





* Le Saint Suaire de Turin devant la science, l’archeologie, histoire, Picon- 
ographie, la logique, (Paris, 1939),Second Edition, pp. 96-97. (Italics his.) 
This book, profusely illustrated, is the result of a long and detailed study, and 
is well worth the attention of those interested in further knowledge of the Holy 
Shroud of Turin. 
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parts. The next undisputed testimony that written records can give 
in the matter comes from the year 1355 when Geoffrey I of Charny 
deposited it in the collegiate church near his castle at Lirey in Cham- 
pagne. How the relic reached France is still a mystery. If we had 
to depend upon historical documents alone, there would be absolutely 
no way of identifying the Shroud of Lirey (now in Turin) with the 
one seen one hundred and fifty years before in Constantinople. But 
there are other means of supplying the deficiency of written records, 
as we shall see later when we treat of the arguments drawn from a 
recent inconographic study in which the relic holds an important 
place. This study assures us that the Shroud of Lirey came from the 
East and dates from the fifth century at the latest. 


From 1355 to the present, a more complete history of the Shroud 
is known. It remained in the custody of the Charny family until 
1453. In that year, Margaret de Charny made a present of it to the 
daughter of the King of Cyprus, who was the consort of Louis I of 
Savoy. Ever since, the House of Savoy has had the distinction of 
preserving the sacred memorial of the Passion. Shortly after its ar- 
rival, the small silver casket containing the relic was placed in their 
chapel at Chambéry. On the night of December 3, 1532, the Shroud 
was subjected to a severe test by fire. The sacristy burst into flames, 
and through the efforts of four men the repository was forced’ open. 
After the silver casket was drenched with water, they were able to 
carry it to safety. In spite of the heroic rescue, the fire did not fail 
to take its toll in the form of a unique design. A piece of molten sil- 
ver falling upon the folded Shroud charred one side of the folds and 
caused eight symmetrical burns. These burns, visible today, forming 
an attractive demarcation which seems to hold the body in place upon 
the Shroud, were repaired in 1534 by the Poor Clares of Chambéry. 

Following this ordeal, the safety of the Shroud was still not as- 
sured. The tumult of war raging throughout Europe compelled a 
constant change for the security of the treasure. From Italy it was 
brought to France and Belgium, and finally returned to Nizza in It- 
aly. Eventually, Duke Emmanuel Filiberto of Savoy, in 1578, sent 
it to Turin, where it remains to this day in an exquisite silver reli- 
quary on an altar by Bartoli. 

This short record is the testimony of history, broken indeed by 
wide gaps of silence which extend, in some cases, over a period of 
centuries. Insufficient as it may séem, the available information 
does at least present some indication of the long journey of the 
Shroud down the span of nineteen centuries. For some people it may 
be difficult to assent to the authenticity of the Holy Linen because 
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of the failure of history to present a continued thread of facts back 
to the first Good Friday. For their consideration, attention may be 
directed to a salient point in favor of the Shroud—the present exist- 
ence of the object in question. Why not turn to the investigation of 
the Sacred Cloth? Permit it to testify in its own behalf. People 
do not ordinarily reject an article that has been delivered because the 
invoice is missing. By painstaking investigation, science has come to 
verify what many, including Saints, had believed for centuries to be 
true. 

The Holy Shroud at Turin is magnetically appealing merely to 
behold. It is a pure linen cloth, rectangular in shape, with a length 
of fourteen feet and about four inches and a width of three feet and 
about seven inches. From the Gospel report, the linen was originally 
white, but time, aided by the fire and water, has changed its color to 
a light brown. The darkened spots left by the fire attract the eye at 
first glance. Two broken charred lines run parallel along the length 
of the cloth, about one quarter of the distance of the short end from 
each long side. Along each of these lines are four evenly spaced el- 
liptical burns. The symmetry of these scorched spots along the 
charred lines suggest the manner in which the sheet was folded when 
the molten silver fell on it. Anthony Tonelli, of the Salesian Lyceum 
of Turin, has determined the exact manner of its folding, which was 
four times along the width and twelve times along the length. 

A closer scrutiny reveals the dark brown, double impression of 
a human figure between the two long charred lines. The frontal and 
posterior imprints clearly suggest the way in which the body was 
placed in the sheet. The corpus, about five feet, ten inches in height 
and weighing about one hundred and seventy pounds, was set on one 
half of the sheet, and the other half was brought over the head to 
cover the body completely. The arms are at the sides, with the el- 
bows bent to permit the hands to be crossed one upon the other in 
front of the body. The slender, well proportioned figure, straightened 
by rigor mortis, portrays a man of great physical beauty. The soft- 
ness of expression of the brownish imprint reveals a variance in the 
intensity of the coloring. When the sheet covered the body, it was 
natural that some portions of the body were in immediate contact 
with the cloth, while others were at varying distances. Hence the un- 
even intensity of the coloring may be justly expected. The absence 
of any well defined contours of the figure is indeed remarkable. The 


*It is the contention of St. Thomas Aquinas that Christ’s body “was en- 
dowed with a most perfect constitution, since it was fashioned miraculously by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost.” cf. Summa Theologica, IIIa, q. 46, a. 6 
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brown coloring, after portraying the particular portion of the body it 
represents, seems to fade off into thin air. Although the imprint was 
undeniably that of a human form, nevertheless there was in the com- 
posite arrangement a certain “peculiarity” that was puzzling. Prov- 
idence seems to have withheld the adequate interpretation of this 
“peculiarity” for nineteen hundred years. 


The imprint of the body contains a complete record of the 
wounds of the Sacred Passion. In contrast with the general brown- 
ish color, there stand out carmine stains of blood received from the 
various wotinds on the body caused by the nails, the crown of thorns, 
the scourging and the piercing of the side with the spear. These 
marks do not share the “peculiarity” proper to the rest of the Shroud, 
due to the definite contours of these spots made possible by imme- 
diate contact of the sheet with the blood. The result of this contact 
was a direct absorption of the blood into the linen. 


The general outline of the Shroud, as just briefly explained, is 
such as would be observed by the ordinary onlooker. From such a 
cursory investigation, one may be inclined to favor the stand of those 
who deny the Shroud’s authenticity. With the incomplete history to 
strengthen its position, the opposition appears well-grounded. Such 
a relic could easily be nothing more than an ordinary painting upon 
cloth. As a matter of fact, the opponents at the turn of this century, 
championed by Canon Chevalier, produced this very objection. It 
was maintained that the painting of the two figures took place about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Documents were not lacking 
in defense of this assertion. During the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, Pierre d’Arcis, Bishop of Troyes, sent an accusation to the 
anti-Pope, Clement VII, protesting against the Canons of Lirey for 
exhibiting a painted sheet as the true Shroud. The present Shroud 
of Turin was at Lirey in the Diocese of Troyes during this period. 
Hence on the strength of this accusation, the present Shroud of Tur- 
in is but a painting. Further, the anti-Pope in reply sent a decree to 
the effect that the continuation of public veneration would be per- 
mitted on condition that the attention of the public be called to the 
fact that the relic was a copy of the original. Both of these docu- 
ments still exist and, taken on their face value, once offered a serious 
objection. 

However, under the penetrating rays of further historical in- 
vestigation, the two documents, placed in their proper setting, are ob- 
viously unfit to disprove the authenticity of the Shroud. The protest 
of Pierre d’Arcis was a reaction resulting from an unfavorable deci- 
sion issued against him by Clement VII, after his episcopal permis- 
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sion for the exposition of the Shroud of Lirey had not been requested 
by the Canons. In 1389, the legate of Clement VII had granted a 
permission which appeared to the Canons sufficient for their action. 
King Charles VI also favored the public veneration. Upon the re- 
ceipt of the protest from Pierre d’Arcis, Clement VII found himself 
between two fires. He could not prudently afford to place the Bishop 
between himself and the King, since the King was the one to whom 
Clement was forced to turn for support in his unfounded claim to the 
Papacy. The way out of this confusion was his diplomatic decree in 
which both sides gained some concessions. No investigation was re- 
quested to determine the truth of the Bishop’s protestation. Nor did 
Pierre d’Arcis forward any proof in support of his claim. From the 
start the Bishop had been hurt and humiliated by the unfavorable de- 
cisions originally placed against him, and it was his anger at this 
treatment that inspired his protest. It is not reasonable to place any 
trust in such a document containing only a bare unsupported state- 
ment. Pierre d’Arcis asserted that the painting was executed and 
first brought to public notice at Lirey about 1353. 


The accusation that the Shroud of Turin is a painting is even 
less tenable when the observations of modern science are considered. 
During the long stay of the Holy Shroud at Turin, opportunities for 
public veneration were only granted on occasions of great importance. 
The most memorable, in light of what followed, was during the ex- 
position of sacred art held at Turin in 1898. Secundo Pia, a lawyer 
whose hobby was photography, sought the unusual permission to pho- 
tograph the Shroud. Little did any one realize at the time what uni- 
versal interest would result from the taking of the picture. Secundo 
Pia photographed the Shroud and went away to develop the film. 
Oddly enough, the chief discovery, and at the same time the evidence 
leading to the explanation of the puzzling “pecularity” in the impres- 
sion made by the body, was found on the negative plate rather than on 
the finished picture. The latter was merely a representation on paper 
of the Shroud in reality. But on the negative was the real answer to 
a question that had followed the Shroud down through the ages. Up- 
on the negative plate was the well-defined, positive picture of our 
Blessed Lord. The negative plate was like any ordinary one. If 
some object were white in reality, on the negative it would appear 
dark and vice versa. The negative plate of the Shroud was no dif- 
ferent and, consequently, on a black background was the full-size, 
white positive picture of Christ. 

Nineteen hundred years after the burial, Secundo Pia was the 
first to visualize truly the God-Man with the marks of the Passion on 
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His Body. Not only did the negative plate reverse the colors but also 
the relative position of the parts of the body. On the Shroud, for 
instance, the right hand appears over the left hand, while in reality, 
as the negative plate shows, the left hand was over the right. One 
can easily grasp the notion of this difference by standing before a 
mirror with the left hand over the right hand. In the mirror, the 
right hand of the image will be perceived over the left hand. The 
conclusion drawn from the inversion of both color and parts was ob- 
vious—the Shroud was a unique, fourteen-foot negative of our 
Blessed Lord taken from His Sacred Body. The linen sprinkled 
with myrrh and aloes played a part similar to the prepared film of the 
camera upon which the imprint was received; only, in the case of the 
Shroud, the rays of light could not have been the cause of the pro- 
jection. The negative of the sacred relic had offered the solution to 
the mystery of the “peculiarity” in the make-up of the impression, a 
solution which was unknown before the invention of the camera, and 
which is an effect “in reverse” quite beyond the ken of medieval 
painters. 


Divine Providence seems to have long deferred bringing before 
the eyes of the world a likeness of our crucified Lord in a form pe- 
culiarly adapted to the understanding of this generation. The nega- 
tive of Secundo Pia was but the prologue to the narration of what 
has been called “the Fifth Gospel” of Turin, the Sacred Shroud as 
interpreted by the men of science. A few years after the discovery 
by Pia, scientists at the Sorbonne, including Dr. Paul Vignon, Dr. 
Yves Delage, Commander Colson, Dr. E. Herovard, and M. Robert 
spent two years in thorough investigation of the plates. Before the 
Academy of Science on the twenty-first of April, 1902, Dr. Delage, 
an agnostic, made known the decision in favor of the authenticity of 
the Sacred Linen. 


Permission had previously been refused to examine the Shroud 
itself. But in 1931 this privilege was granted to Dr. Vignon and a 
select group of specialists. Cav. Giuseppe Enrie, an eminent pho- 
tographer, was assigned to make new plates with the much improved 
apparatus of the day. The result obtained was a still further veri- 
fication of the fact that the Shroud was not a painting, and that the 
imprint was truly that of our Blessed Lord. The inspection com- 
pletely and definitively undermined the painting theory. Traces of 
imperfection proper to even the greatest of human artists were ab- 
sent. The brown stain of the figure was one with the threads of the 
linen. More noteworthy was the complete absence of the usual shad- 
ing and definite outline caused by the external application of coloring 
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materials. The delicacy with which the intensity of the brown seemed 
to die away, only to revive again, indicated a proficiency of technique 
far surpassing the capabilities of a human artist and his brush. 
Neither in the fourteenth century nor at any time was any human 
painting executed in this manner. Moreover, a painting like this 
would demand of a medieval artist a knowledge of anatomy and the 
laws of blood circulation which that era did not possess. 

But much more important than all this was the testimony given 
by the Shroud itself to its authenticity. Examination revealed that 
the cloth was used to cover a dead man whose heart had been pierced 
by some sharp instrument, whose hands and feet had been torn by 
nails, whose head bore wounds from a wreath of thorns, whose body 
had been lashed with scourges. Careful scrutiny of the photographs 
even disclosed upon the right shoulder a distinct impression such as 
the heavy weight of a cross might have caused. This indisputable 
evidence of the Shroud on its own behalf has put to silence some of 
the relic’s strongest opponents. 


There still remained this most serious question: Was the dead 
man who had been enveloped in the Shroud Jesus Christ? Critics 
have been able to find nothing in the Gospel narrative of the Saviour’s 
Passion and Death against an affirmative reply on this final point. 
Rather do the details discovered on the Shroud clearly agree with the 
Evangelists’ accounts. Dr. Vignon has even investigated such points 
as the history of the use of aloes in the East and the possibility of a 
cloth like the material of the Shroud dating from the time of Christ. 
His findings on all these matters substantiate the claim that the dead 
man of the Shroud was indeed Jesus Christ. 


Another interesting development arising from the recent photo- 
graphic examination of the relic is Dr. Vignon’s iconographic study. 
This sheds new light on the Shroud’s story which, as we have already 
seen, is fragmentary and incomplete, especially in its early part. A 
comparison of many ancient pictures of Christ revealed many strik- 
ing resemblances which only a common parent source could explain. 
This source Dr. Vignon considers to be the famous miraculous Holy 
Face of Edessa, now irretrievably lost. It is his contention that this 
celebrated image, which existed in the fifth century, was a painting 
of the head of Christ copied from the Shroud. This theory is given 
considerable weight by the resemblances which he points out between 
the Shroud mask and the ancient pictures. The details of the study 
are included in Dr. Vignon’s work and are an invaluable contribution 
to the literature on the relic. The Shroud’s position from the point 
of view of history is thus greatly strengthened for these investiga- 
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tions prove the existence of the present Shroud at the beginning of 
the fifth century and identify it with the one that was then regarded 
as an authentic relic of the Redeemer. 


One may enjoy, at times, the certainty of a fact, but as to the 
knowledge of the causes producing that effect, one may only be able 
to produce a theory. No one can deny the presence of the brown im- 
print on the Shroud. However, science, endowed with a vast store 
of phenomenal knowledge, must be satisfied to formulate a theory in 
an attempt to explain the “how” of the imprint. Through a series of 
experiments in the laboratory of the Sorbonne, a theory of great 
worth was reached by tracing the causes of the brownish stains to 
what Dr. Vignon called “vaporgraphy.’’ Two possible solutions were 
originally proposed, one of which was soon set aside. This admitted 
the possibility of receiving an immediate impression by direct contact 
of the sheet with the body, such as in the case of fingerprinting. At 
once it is quite evident that such a process applied to the irregular 
surface of a human body would scarcely result in the even, well- 
proportioned figures on the Shroud. Whatever success might be 
possible from this method would have to be accomplished by a long 
and meticulous application of the sheet to each part of the body sepa- 
rately, with the added care of preserving the perfect anatomical rep- 
resentation on the Shroud. 


The remaining theory proved more tenable. Starting from the 
fact that the linen cloth was sprinkled with myrrh and aloes, some 
substance, ascending from the body in the form of vapor, was sought 
that was capable of producing the brown stain. This was found to 
be urea, which is commonly present in the composition of blood and 
sweat. The urea vapor emanating from the body covered with blood 
and sweat is chemically changed into carbonate of ammonia, which, 
with the aid of aloes on the Shroud, effects the indelible brownish 
stain. The supply of urea from a body racked by excessive suffering 
and bleeding wounds increases greatly, especially when fever is united 
to the physical torment. This increase of urea naturally radiates a 
greater amount of ammonia vapor. It was also determined that the 
sections of the cloth closer to the source of this vapor would be af- 
fected with a greater intensity of brown than a section farther away. 
In the light of this theory we can understand the causes underlying 
the “peculiarity” of the imprint on the Shroud, with its varying de- 
grees of brown retained in a negative character. “We have called 
them fumes: moist ammoniac fumes, emanating from the fermen- 
tation of a urea which abounds in sweat from torture and from fever. 

If we are wrong on this point, the argument collapses: the 
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Shroud ceases not to be true, but it is radically unexplained, and we 
seek in vain under what influence the browning process took place.’ 

Interesting are a few added facts revealed through the research 
on the Sacred Shroud of Turin. The first fact, and one contradicting 
the general conception of artists in their paintings of the Crucifixion, 
is the manner in which the hands of Jesus were nailed to the Cross. 
The nails, instead of being placed through the palms of the hands, 
were set through the wrists. Dr. Pierre Barbet of Paris carried out 
experiments to verify the reasonableness of this discovery. He was 
convinced that a body could not be suspended for any length of time 
by means of nails through the palms. The weight of the body would 
cause the nails to cut through the flesh and the body would fall. A 
nail placed through each wrist at the location indicated on the Shroud, 
however, was capable of holding the weight of the body for hours. 
This efficiency is reasonably to be expected from the general practice 
of the Romans in crucifying their victims. Their purpose was to 
have the unfortunates expire on the cross after hours of agonizing 
hanging. This end could not be attained if the nails were placed 
through the palms of the hands. 

Another fact settled by the investigation was the number of nails 
used to fasten the feet. The bend in the knee of the left leg (the 
right leg on the Shroud) was sufficient evidence to determine that a 
nail was first placed in the left foot, which was then imposed on the 
right foot and fastened to the cross by the same nail. The right leg 
had to be stretched its full length and the left leg bent to permit the 
placing of the left foot upon the right, in order that both could be 
fastened by a single nail. The inward turn of both feet, as portrayed 
on the Shroud, further indicates the truth that only one nail was used. 

The Shroud is the most vivid record of the effects of the scourg- 
ing and the crowning with thorns. The scars from the scourging were 
not confined to the back, but covered the body, front and back, from 
the shoulders to the ankles. The cuts, which cross each other, are 
numerous, cuts attributed to a typical Roman scourge made of leath- 
ern thongs with small balls of metal or bone imbedded in the ends. 
These balls were added to increase the pain of the lashes. The great 
number of blood spots about the head indicate that it was a very broad 
crown of thorns the soldiers weaved for Christ. 


Before His departure for Heaven, Christ assured the Apostles 
of the necessity of His Ascension, since if He did not go the Para- 





“Vignon, Paul, op. cit., pp. 5-6 (Italics his). 
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clete would not come to them. Yet, besides the unique memorial of 
His Passion, the Eucharist, of which the faithful sing, 


“O thou memorial of our Lord’s own dying ; 
O living bread to mortals life supplying,” 


there has been left another reminder of the Manhood of Christ—the 
Sacred Shroud of Turin. Men place their memorials on the hardest 
stones and metals; He, upon a linen cloth. For centuries, the faith- 
ful, among whom were numbered many canonized Saints, accepted 
it as true and revered the sacred relic in due faith and piety. History, 
in its imperfect way, points to its genuineness. Science assures the 
authenticity of the Shroud in its methodical and unbiased conclusion. 
No less than twenty popes recognized the truth of its origin. In our 
own day, the late Holy Father, Pius XI, on September the fifth, 1936, 
in giving to a thousand men pictures of Christ made according to the 
photography of the Holy Shroud, spoke of the pictures as “the most 
beautiful, most suggestive, most precious that one can imagine. They 
come, in fact, from the sacred object known as the Holy Shroud of 
Turin . . . certainly more sacred perhaps than any other; and, 
as is now established in the most positive manner, even apart from 
all idea of faith and Christian piety, it is certainly not a human 
work,’”® 





* L’Osservatore Romano, Sept. 7-8, 1936. 








CENTENARY OF THE DOMINICAN RESTORATION 
IN FRANCE (1839-1939) 


STANISLAUS DILLON, O.P. 


HE French Revolution which completely overturned the pre- 
viously existing social order in France swept like a storm 
over her religious institutes. The religious orders were de- 
spoiled and abolished, their members persecuted, exiled, 

martyred. Then, little by little, because they can never be annihilated, 
they began to return and grow strong again, standing witnesses to the 
truth of Lacordaire’s famous phrase: “Oaks and monks are immor- 
tal.” This is a phrase we often hear and love to repeat. Yet—as 
Father H. D. Noble, that eminent writer about Lacordaire, warns us 
—there is danger that in taking it from its context we deprive it of 
much of its original vigor and leave only the vague sense of a ro- 
mantic phrase. It was in his Memorial to the French People for the 
re-establishment of the Friars Preachers in France that Lacordaire 
first wrote it, and there it possesses a singular force. He sets out to 
prove that the monastic life can never die because it belongs to the 
very essence of human liberty and human society. Whoever attempts 
to suppress its vitality and destroy its germ will labor in vain. “For,” 
he continues, “nature and society have an incorruptible sap and they 
will always laugh at those speculators who think they can change the 
nature of things and kill by a law oaks and monks: oaks and monks 
are immortal.” 

Among the Orders abolished by the Revolution was that of St. 
Dominic. For half a century, in the land that had once nourished and 
sheltered its first wearers, the white and black habit of the Friars was 
not to be seen—neither in the convents, the pulpits, nor on the roads 
and streets of France. But, when in the spring of 1839 Pére Lacor- 
daire’s Memorial appeared, and when in April of that same year with 
his French confreres he received the Dominican habit at the convent 
of the Minerva in Rome, the first steps in the Dominican restoration 
had been taken. “We may be asked,” he said, “why we have pre- 
ferred reviving an old Order to founding a new one; we have two 
things to put forward in reply: first, the grace of founding a new 
order is one of the rarest conferred by God upon His Saints. We 
have it not. In the second place, were God to give us the power of 
creating a religious order, we feel sure that, after all due reflection, 
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we could discover nothing newer, nothing better adapted to our own 
time and our own wants than the rule of St. Dominic. It is ancient, 
not antiquated, and we cannot see the necessity of placing our inge- 
nuity upon the rack for the sole pleasure of dating from yesterday.” 

Just one hundred years have passed since Lacordaire penned his 
famed Memorial. To commemorate this glorious centenary two 
booklets have been published at Paris during the past year. One, 
Un Centenatre 1839-1939 Le P. Lacordaire Ressuscite en France 
L’Ordre de S. Dominique,’ by Father H. D. Noble, O.P., concerns 
itself precisely with the work of re-establishment. With newly dis- 
covered documents and letters to supplement already known facts, 
Father Noble retraces the main steps in Lacordaire’s procedure. The 
re-establishment of the Friars Preachers in France is shown to be 
a long and complex undertaking lasting in its crucial phase from 1838 
to 1844. It was the period that marked the crisis of Lacordaire’s life. 
The labor it involved and the difficulties it entailed tasked to the ut- 
most all his resources, his admirable human qualities, and his super- 
natural spirit. Apparently insuperable barriers met him at every 
turn. There were first the interior difficulties with regard to his 
vocation. His new mode of life made severe demands upon his proud, 
independent nature. It required a change that cost him dearly. He 
tells us himself that the mere thought of sacrificing his liberty to a 
rule and superiors terrified him. In the end, however, the call of 
grace triumphed over the weakness of his nature and, once decided, 
he went forward courageously to meet the trials that awaited him. 
Then there were the external obstacles arising from the unsettled 
condition of society and government at this period in French history. 
He had to win over public opinion, placate certain hostile political par- 
ties, persuade an antagonistic government of the justice of his cause. 

Step by step Lacordaire surmounted all these barriers, never 
turning aside until he had realized his aims completely—‘until in all 
the pulpits and in all the streets of France the religious habit had re- 
gained the freedom of citizenship that it lost in 1790.’ Indeed, it 
can be said in all truth, as Father Noble points out, that what Lacor- 
daire accomplished belongs not merely to Dominican history but to 
the history of all the religious institutes of his time in France. The 
Christian Brothers, Jesuits, Trappists, Friars Minor, not to mention 
various societies of laymen, had already reconstituted themselves 
there. But the publicity which Lacordaire gave to his enterprise, the 


*Lacordaire, 4 Memorial to the French People (New York, 1869), p. 71. 
? Lethielleux, Paris, 1938. 
* Noble, op. cit., p. 133. 
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the victory that it gained, thanks to his courage and popularity, con- 
tributed to consolidate the establishment of the Orders already re- 
turned and to open to others the gates of liberty. 

A man and his work can scarce be separated. Our knowledge of 
the Dominican restoration in France would still be incomplete, if we 
stopped only at Lacordaire’s actual accomplishments. After all, what 
he was has as much importance for us as what he did. As his biog- 
rapher, Pére Chocarne, puts it: “His religious life speaks to us more 
eloquently than his oratory.” And so it is that Le P. Lacordaire dans 
l'Intimité du Monastére,* by Canon Gellon, provides an opportune 
and welcome complement to Father Noble’s booklet mentioned above. 
In the first we have seen Lacordaire in action. Now it is the contem- 
plative side of his life that appears in the foreground, as we see him 
in the cloistered silence of the convent at Chalais. It is remarkable 
how closely the character of this restorer of the Dominican Order in 
France blends with that of his father, St. Dominic. In both the figure 
of the apostle is happily balanced with that of the contemplative. We 
can see reflected in Lacordaire the following description of his Or- 
der’s founder: “That which especially characterizes him is the con- 
cord, the harmonious synthesis of virtues, apparently the most con- 
trary: gentleness with energy, love of study with love of action, gen- 
ius for contemplation with the spirit of organization . . . a frank 
intelligence, an affectionate heart ,an intense energy. He never super- 
abounded in a single aptitude but always preserved a perfect balance 
and always knew how to still unjust curiosities, undue tendernesses 
and temerarious boldness.’ 

In the convent of Chalais Lacordaire often rested from his apos- 
tolic labors. Originally a Benedictine abbey, then a Carthusian con- 
vent, it had been seized by the government in 1793 and sold as na- 
tional property. Lacordaire bought it in 1844 for fifty thousand 
francs, payable in thirty years, and made it the first regular convent 
with novitiate for the newly restored Order in France. Lost in the 
secluded quiet of the mountains, surrounded on all sides by the beau- 
ties of nature, Chalais was his favorite spot. He enjoyed its solitude 
and its loveliness, the charity and peace that thrived there. Here he 
kept the rule in all its austerity, prayed and studied—the Scriptures 
and the Summa especially—recreated with his brothers, and at Com- 
pline in the evening sang with them that hymn so dear to all Domini- 
cans, the Salve Regina. “You would not believe,” he wrote, “the 





*Lethielleux, Paris, 1939. 
* Petitot, Hyacinth, O.P., “St. Dominic—His Physical and Moral Physi- 
ognomy,” Dominican Spirituality, (Milwaukee, 1934), pp. 34-35. 
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happiness a poor religious experiences when with his own: it sur- 
passes all imagining. 1 am more and more content with my state and 
thankful to God who has called me to it. Chalais is the center of my 
whole life.’ 

The statement so often made by Lacordaire that France might 
have more able sons than he but none more devoted was admirably 
proved by his life. He dedicated his talents and energies to preserve 
her spirit of Catholicity and her passion for liberty and justice. It 
was on these characteristic qualities of the French people that he 
rested his cause when he appealed for the return of the Order of 
Preachers. “France,” he declared, “is Catholic by the triple virtue of 
her history, her spirit of devotedness, and the lustre of her genius. 
Her Catholicity shall cease only in her tomb. But, at the same time, 
France is a land of liberty. . . . What are we to infer from these 
two fundamental principles of French nationality? What, but that 
they ought to combine and perfect each other? What farther infer, 
hut that their obstinate conflict strikes at the very existence of the 
country?’ This was a challenge France could not refuse.- To her 
everlasting credit and her immense advantage she did not. 

The thing that mattered most to Lacordaire was realized. Gen- 
erous French blood flowed once more under the habit of St. Dominic. 
His children were carrying on the glorious tradition of the Order. 
By teaching, preaching, writing, ministering, they were bringing God 
closer to the people of France and the people of France closer to God. 
The small group that came from Bosco to Chalais grew rapidly. In 
1853 there was held the first provincial chapter of the restored French 
Province. Then in 1858 the Province of Lyons was established and 
in 1865 that of Toulouse. In 1923 the Third Order Congregation 
for the education of youth, organized by Lacordaire, passed over into 
the First Order. The combined membership of all these French 
Provinces in 1931 numbered 814. 

Today Lacordaire’s brethren, filled with the true spirit of St. 
Dominic, pursue their holy Patriarch’s ceaseless quest for souls. 
Contemplata alus tradere! Their life consists in contemplating the 
truth themselves and in passing on the fruit of that contemplation to 
others. A century ago that great ideal of St. Dominic was extinct in 
France. But God raised up Pere Lacordaire to make it live again. 
A hundred years of growth and expansion, of spiritual conquest and 
fruitful activity have set the seal upon his work—the work of one 
who believed that monks are immortal like oaks, and dedicated his life 
to manifesting their imperishable vitality. 


*Gellon, op. cit., p. viii. * Lacordaire, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 








THE SOCIAL DYNAMIC OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


BERNARDINE QUIRK, O.P. 


F ONE word can bear the dubious distinction of being both 
canonizing and damning, it is the term “medieval.” Those 
who have come to believe that almost everything short of 
television was at least presaged in and around the thirteenth 

century, fairly breathe it in hushed reverence. While to those who 

are convinced that only the latter part of the sixteenth century defi- 
nitely terminated the Dark Ages, “medieval” connotes anything from 
outright barbarism to the refined cruelty of the Spanish Inquisition. 

However, if either viewpoint can be said to have predominated, 

it is certainly the latter. But reputable historians, through diligent 
research into sources that until comparatively recent times have been 
either ignored or unknown, now write with increasing respect for the 
Middle Ages. Through their combined efforts, a very marked reori- 
entation has taken place. History is in the process of being rewritten. 
But those whose knowledge of this period is either superficial or 
culled from outmoded works of decided bias categorize anything and 
everything medieval as the quintessence of ignorant intolerance. For 
them, all the things in life worth living for, including the abstract no- 
tions of liberty, fraternity, and tolerance are either a throwback to 
the Greek and Romans or a distinct contribution of modern lib- 
eralism. 
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Perhaps the most notable intrusion of this particular attitude of 
mind is to be found in the current output of many of our better- 
known newspaper columnists and radio commentators. Rushed for 
time and striving for succinctness and effect, these ladies and gentle- 
men apparently have found no term of indictment more sweepingly 
comprehensive than “medieval.’’ In their castigation of dictators and 
dictatorships, the term is bandied about like the literary football it has 
become, with no real effort to clarify its meaning or to make necessary 
distinctions. 

It would be bad history to maintain the thesis that the Middle 
Ages were something of a modified millenium. It is worse history to 
assert or to insinuate that this period represents a total blank in the 
record of man’s halting progress toward the goal of a fuller life. 
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Truth lies in the middle. And the truth in this case has been admir- 
ably stated by our late Holy Father, Pius XI: “At one period 
there existed a social order which, though by no means perfect in 
every respect, corresponded nevertheless in a certain measure to right 
reason according to the needs and conditions of the times.”* 

If we are to evaluate this period properly, it is of paramount 
importance that we have an adequate idea of its underlying philos- 
ophy. It is absolutely futile to approach this span of years with the 
perspective of our own age. We cannot apply the criteria of the 
twentieth century to the Middle Ages and expect to get a true picture 
of what was actually the concrete reality. Unfortunately, this pro- 
cedure has been altogether too general. 

It is the purpose of this effort, then, to attempt a brief analysis 
of the Middle Ages from the standpoint of its social philosophy. It 
is our conviction that the Middle Ages have bequeathed mankind a 
precious heritage which, having been progressively lost in the last 
four centuries, must once again become operative in our own. That 
heritage is an ideal, the pursuance of which enabled medieval men to 
approximate perfection in the social, political, and economic orders. 
If the ideal never became a sustained reality, we must at least pay 
tribute to an age that conceived it and, for a brief period, proved that 
it could in part be realized. 

Presupposed to any adequate estimation of the Middle Ages is a 
knowledge of its historical background. It is necessary that we make 
a fair appraisal of the social, political, and economic framework of 
the period before we venture a judgment on the reaction of medieval 
man to those peculiar situations with which he was confronted. More- 
over, while any attempt at analysis makes it convenient to differenti- 
ate the various phases of medieval life—social, political, economic— 
actually and in practice there were no clear lines of demarcation be- 
tween the three orders. As will be demonstrated later, the activities 
of medieval men were determined ultimately by their individual and 
collective efforts towards the attainment of the common good. De- 
partmental living and thinking were unknown to the period. If em- 
phasis is placed here on the economic aspect of medieval life, it is 
only because the vastness of the field makes a certain theoretical iso- 
lation imperative. 

No little controversy is attached to the effort of determining 
just when the Middle Ages actually began. Since our purpose here is 
primarily to consider medieval life in its most representative period— 
the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—it is of no essential 





*Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, (N.C.W.C. pamphlet, 1936) p. 31. 
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importance if we place the dawn of this era around the sixth century 
rather than earlier or later. Actually at this time the faint outlines of 
a new social order were discernible, and this order was largely dis- 
continuous with that which had preceeded it. 


Toward the end of the fourth century effete Rome had yielded 
to the virile barbarian, and the doom of the Empire was signed and 
sealed. Under the sustained incursions of the northern tribes the im- 
perial order swiftly disintegrated and with this disintegration came 
the passing of the unified economic structure that had flourished un- 
der the aegis of the Caesars. Basically, the one factor that had in- 
sured this order had been the marvelous system of Roman highways. 
These arteries of communication and traffic had linked together the 
far-flung provinces and colonies of the Empire. Apart from Roman 
law they had contributed most to the Pax Romana. Roman legion- 
aires had not only traversed their smooth surfaces as agents of war 
but also had guarded them as custodians of peace. When the legions 
were no longer effective the increasing danger of maintaining contact 
with the city by the Tiber tended to isolate its subject peoples from 
the center of their corporate life. And so it can be truthfully said, 
from an economic point of view at least, that the prestige and power 
of Rome diminished proportionately to the disruption of her com- 
munication arteries. What was to become the Christian common- 
wealth of Europe presented, at the beginning of our period, a picture 
of isolated, disorganized provinces and tribal communities. 


With facilities for trade at a minimum, agriculture became the 
dominant occupation of the majority. About nine-tenths of the pop- 
ulation of Europe lived on and by the soil. Life came from and cen- 
tered around the farm. The fundamental unit of this agrarian econ- 
omy was the large estate. These huge parcels of land were owned 
and controlled by the feudal lords who in turn apportioned them 
among their tenant subjects. ‘The latter lived in communal villages, 
often within the very shadow of the bulking castle walls of the lord. 
These villages were autonomous in nature, complete with dwellings, 
church, smithy, mill, wine-press, etc. For all practical purposes they 
were self-subsistent. 

The real origins of feudalism are lost in obscurity. Perhaps the 
best explanation of the beginnings of the system is to be found in the 
theory of “commendation.” According to this opinion, medieval men, 
exposed to the chaos of the post-imperial period, naturally gravitated 
towards the stronger leaders. Progressively, a certain hierarchy 
emerged from the process, and we have the structure of feudal aris- 
tocracy with its concomitant serfdom. The lord’s manor became the 
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fundamental unit of the new order. 

Holding the manor and its surrounding estate in fief from his 
superior lord or king was the vassal lord of the region. Usually 
these fiefs were hereditary in nature and granted originally for some 
service of fealty to the superior lord or king. In addition to being 
an economic unit the fief was also a territorial government. Within 
the confines of his estate, the vassal lord was something of a king in 
his own right. He levied taxes, demanded military services of his 
peasants, built fortifications, and administered justice. The extent of 
the individual lord’s power and prestige depended both upon the po- 
sition he held in the feudal aristocracy and upon his actual control 
over subordinates. “A fact often lost sight of is that the fief was 
primarily an office rather than a piece of land. . . . What was 
held was essentially a right of government within a particular region, 
and the accompanying estates served merely to provide a livelihood 
for the holder.” 

At the other end of the social ladder, which he rarely scaled, 
stood the peasant. Ultimately it was he who provided the basis of 
feudal economic life. The peasant class was subdivided into “serf” 
and “‘villein.” Actually, however, the distinction was little more than 
nominal. But, theoretically, the villein was considered to be more the 
freeman than his brother serf. For, while subject to the arbitrary 
authority of the lord, the villein in many instances was not considered 
the bodily property of the master, as was the serf. The peasant who 
really occupied the upper stratum of serfdom was he who was free 
enough to render only a fixed service to the lord and who was at lib- 
erty to dispose of his holdings and depart to distant regions. 

Serfs lived together in communal villages. Because of certain 
deficiencies inherent in medieval agricultural methods, the serf found 
it quite necessary to pool his resources with those of his neighbors in 
order to realize a minimum return on his labors. During this period 
the “three-field” system of raising crops prevailed. Each peasant 
was given a strip of land in two of three fields. Yearly the third field 
was allowed to lie fallow. The strips were so scattered throughout 
the two fields, the farm implements so few, and the beasts of burden 
so scrawny that cooperative labor by all the villagers was the indis- 
pensible custom. Plowing, harrowing, sowing, and reaping were 
done in common. But each serf received at harvest time only what 
had been raised on his own little strips. Dispersed among the serfs’ 
acres were the “furlongs” of the lord. These were cultivated along 
with the others and their produce given to the lord alone. 


Stephenson, Carl, Medieval History, (New York, 1933) p. 253. 
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In addition to the strips of arable land (usually about thirty 
acres) each peasant was allowed to graze his cattle on the stubble af- 
ter the harvest was in. Furthermore, he shared the hay crop gathered 
in the common meadow for both lord and serf. His swine roamed 
the forest along with those of the lord, and from this same wood he 
obtained lumber for building and fuel for his hearth. Specialized 
labors were the rule within the confines of the village. The miller 
made flour, the iron worker shod horses, etc. “The medieval village 
was based upon cooperative labor and rights of common—not on com- 
munism. Individual property in land was fundamental, and we have 
no evidence of a time when it was not so.’’* 

The relations between lord and serf have remained the subject 
of diverse opinions. Some historians incline to the theory of real ex- 
ploitation. They maintain that the rule of the manor was excessively 
restrictive and in some instances decidedly cruel. Others contend 
with equal vigor that the lord exercised a paternal rule over his serfs 
and that manor and its village resembled one big happy family. 
Neither position is wholly correct. Carl Stephenson seems to have 
drawn a fairly accurate picture of existing conditions when he says: 
“The entire feudal class was supported directly or indirectly by the 
peasants. This fact should not be taken to imply that, in general, the 
latter were cruelly treated. . . . Although the average peasant’s 
life may seem inconceivably hard by comparison with modern condi- 
tions, it was all they knew or hoped for; and it was, after all reason- 
ably secure. Even serfdom was infinitely preferable to starvation or 
to the constant fear of death by violence. Under the lord’s protection 
the peasant was assured only of a bare living; it was, nonetheless, a 
living.’’* 

Of course certain taxation for a variety of petty causes some- 
times became intolerable and oppressive. Inheritance taxes were 
levied, military services or their equivalent in money demanded, fees 
for use of wine press and mill required, “tallage’” or special exactions 
for the lord’s financial needs periodically extracted. But, on the 
credit side, real poverty was not at all common in the early Middle 
Ages. The lord was bound in conscience to care for the physical and 
spiritual needs of his subjects under pain of sin. And, since the 
Christian scheme of things was unquestionably accepted by lord and 
serf alike, a real effort was made to approximate its ideals. 

This, then, is a thumb-nail sketch of medieval life at the end of 
one phase of its duration. The beginning of the eleventh century 


* Stephenson, of. cit., p. 264. 
* Op. cit., pp. 267-8. 
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witnessed the incipient stages of certain radical changes. The growth 
of towns, the faltering beginnings of industry, the revival of trade 
and commerce, and the growing importance of finance, all these were 
vital factors in the ultimate transition. 


European towns, apart from those that had persisted since Ro- 
man times and those that were the seats of either ecclesiastical or 
monarchical authority, trace their origins to the middle phase of our 
period. During the earlier Middde Ages the town was regarded as 
something definitely parasitic. In contradistinction to the manorial 
village, which was the communal dwelling place of the serfs, the 
larger towns had little practical utility other than that they served as 
primitive marketplaces of surplus farm produce of the manor. The 
real beginnings of the larger towns would seem to coincide with an 
increasingly pronounced trek away from the land. The breakdown 
of the manorial system of agriculture, occasioned by the inability of 
production to meet the demands of an expanding population, caused 
large numbers of peasant sons to seek their livelihood away from the 
family holdings. Among those who left the parental hearth were 
many skilled artisans, men who had gained proficiency in some trade 
under the manorial regime. These artisans, establishing themselves 
in the towns, catered to the needs of the rich landowners and small 
merchant class. However, it was not until stimulated commerce, with 
its consequent demand for finished products, touched the towns that 
industry really began to develop, and the towns grew proportionately. 
This was particularly true of the towns situated along the great trade 
routes. Travelling merchants either made these their temporary 
headquarters or used them as depots of exchange and barter. Money 
began to circulate more freely, and the smaller villages came to de- 
pend upon the larger towns for their multiplying necessities. Tools 
and wearing apparel were purchased here, and the surplus produce of 
the farm brought in for sale or barter. Periodic fairs, usually held 
at one or another of the towns, also increased their importance. 


The Crusades contributed materially towards expanding trade 
and commerce. They gave powerful impetus to trade with the Orient. 
Spices, silks, and all manner of Oriental delicacies and novelties 
found a rich market in the West. About the eleventh century, the 
Italian cities with the aid of the Crusaders swept the Mediterranean 
free of Saracen raiders. In the North the Hanseatic League cleared 
the Baltic and Atlantic of those Vikings who had not turned respect- 
able traders. With these two routes once open to trade and with the 
land routes made comparatively safe through the efforts of kings and 
nobles, who were becoming increasingly conscious of the possibilities 
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for greater national prestige and wealth, commerce grew by leaps and 
bounds. And the towns responded proportionately to their new im- 
portance. 

As has been noted above, towns in their origins were attached 
for the most part to some manor. At least they were indirectly de- 
pendent upon the lord of the fief. However, as the town assumed 
new dignity, townsmen, resenting the restrictive rule of the lord, set 
in motion concerted efforts to liberate themselves from the more or 
less arbitrary manorial supervision. Among the privileges they de- 
manded were the substitution of fixed annual payments to the lord 
rather than individual payment of individual levies; the management 
of their own market; the right to administer their own justice ac- 
cording to a code other than that which had been in existence since 
the beginnings of feudalism; the right to tax citizens and, subse- 
quently, to pay the lord a lump sum as a levy for the whole town. 


That the townsmen were ultimately successful in their demands 
is ascribable principally to the organizing genius of groups known as 
merchant guilds. Religious and social in nature, these guilds came 
to exercise a tremendous influence in the destiny of the towns. Al- 
though they contributed services to their sick members, attended to 
the needs of widows and orphans, and supplied a solid protective 
front to execessive demands of the lord of the manor, their most ef- 
fective function was, certainly, regulation of their own home market. 
“A conviction prevailed that the guild was morally bound to enforce 
honest, straight-forward methods of business, and the wardens ap- 
pointed by the guilds to supervise the market endeavored to prevent, 
as dishonest practices, ‘forestalling’ (buying outside the regular mar- 
ket), ‘engrossing’ (cornering the market), and ‘regrating’ (retailing 
at higher than the market price . . . Cheats were fined heavily 
and if they persisted in their evil ways, they might be expelled from 
the guilds.’ 

In their heyday, the merchant guilds had a real grip on the eco- 
nomic life of their respective communities. They demanded honesty 
and fairness in the business transactions of medieval men. And, for 
the most part, they were effective. However, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries particularly, the human element predominated to 
the extent that the original high purpose of the guild gave way to an 
oligarchic rule of stultifying restrictions. The result was the loss of 
their influence and power to the craft guilds. 

The craft guilds existed side by side with the merchant guilds. 


° Hayes, Carlton, Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe, (New 
York, 1936) I, 57. 
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Like them they were religious and social in nature. They were largely 
the result of specializiation in industry and professional life and were 
composed of all sorts of tradesmen and members of the various 
professions. Insisting on justice and fair play in all business activity 
as did the merchant guilds, they were unlike the older organizations 
in that each guild was made up only of men in a single trade or pro- 
fession. Manufacture as well as the marketing of products was sub- 
jected to the detailed scrutiny of the craft guild. 

These newer groups were divided into distinct categories within 
the framework of their own organization. The master held the high- 
est position in the hierarchy of functional status. Maintaining his 
own establishment, which he merited by virtue of having produced 
a masterpiece in his particular trade, the master employed both ap- 
prentices and journeymen assistants. The apprentice was a novice at 
his trade, and under the tutelage of his master he was expected to be- 
come progressively skilled until he should reach the point where he 
would become a journeyman. Journeymen were, in a sense, grad- 
uated apprentices. They worked for the master, for a wage, until 
they themselves could produce the masterpiece that would give them 
the right to establish their own shop. Between master, apprentice, 
and journeyman there were absolutely no class distinctions. The 
origins of those distinct economic groups, Capital and Labor, date 
from a period when the spirit of the Middle Ages had lost its effec- 
tiveness. Carlton Hayes says of the craft guild: “The guild had rules 
specifying the quality of goods to be used and often the methods of 
manufacture; it might prohibit night work, and it usually fixed a 
‘fair price’ at which goods were to be sold. By means of such pro- 
visions, enforced by wardens and inspectors, the guild not only per- 
petuated the ‘good old way’ of doing things, but assured to the pur- 
chaser a good article at a fair price.’ 

During the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, craft 
guilds exercised a tremendous influence for good. _Had they com- 
bined flexibility with effective regulative discipline, the assertive cap- 
italism of the later Middle Ages might have been controlled. How- 
ever, the inability to adapt themselves to changing conditions and the 
marked departure of the craft guilds from their primary objectives 
spelled their doom. They passed from the scene when that scene was 
no longer laid against a Christian background. 

The increasing importance assumed by money was still another 
factor in the progressive departure from the bona fide feudalism of 
the earlier Middle Ages. It is correct to maintain that both individual 
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men and their communities, in the initial stages of the medieval pe- 
riod, were familiar with money and its function. But any kind of 
general currency was quite unknown. Local lords and ecclesiastical 
authorities coined their money, and its objective value differed ac- 
cordingly. With the rapid rise of trade, however, a financial mechan- 
ism familiar te our own age became the common possession of 
practically every large town. Letters of credit, advanced loans, in- 
terest, and insurance—all these devices of twentieth-century banking 
had their counterpart in medieval financial circles. Because loans 
were for the most part non-productive, the taking of interest on such 
was condemned by the Church. However, certain titles, extrinsic to 
the loan itself, were considered sufficient justification of reasonable 
charges for use of the principal of loans. Medieval theology denied the 
productivity of what it considered a sterile thing—money. But it ad- 
mitted, with certain reservations, the productivity of what we under- 
stand today as “capital.” Jews alone were left comparatively undis- 
turbed in their usurious money-lending. Certain Christians, however, 
chafing under the restrictions of the Church and envious of Jewish 
wealth, soon found means of circumventing the law. It was these 
Christian families and financial dynasties that eventually came to con- 
trol money-lending in the later Middle Ages. The Jews, for the most 
part, handled only smaller loans made for the immediate necessities 
of their debtors. This fact explains why the common people at- 
tributed much of their financial doldrums to Semitic exploitation. 
From all this it is evident that the advent of our modern era, with its 
liberated capitalism, had at its disposal the framework of an elaborate 
banking system ready to carry on a familiar role in a new order. 
The purpose of the above paragraphs has been, primarily, to de- 
lineate the broad outlines of the medieval background. If it seems 
that too much emphasis has been placed on this aspect, we feel that 
such a procedure is justified by the rather general confusion con- 
cerning just these historical factors that we have tried to explain. 
As has been indicated, the Middle Ages are divided roughly into three 
distinct periods. Our defense of the medieval ethos is essentially a 
defense of what happened in the middle years—the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries. It was only at this time that Chris- 
tian social thinking and acting crystallized into an incomparably mar- 
velous synthesis. The cursory description of what went before these 
three hundred years and the insinuations of what followed them 
merely serve, we think, to accentuate their brilliant uniqueness.* 


* Note: The second and concluding part of this article will appear in 
the December issue. 








“NOT OUR POWER AND ARMS... .” 


RAPHAEL GALLAGHER, O.P. 






PA HORTLY after his accession in 1566, Pope Pius V an- 
coy =nounced a threefold program of combating heresy, uniting 
SJ the princes, and engaging the Turk.’ To achieve this pur- 

pose the peace-loving pontiff would have elected, if possible, 
to restrict himself to spiritual weapons. His understanding of the 
protection which Our Lord had promised to His Vicar was so exact 
that he would have preferred to dispense with the secular arm. To 
his mind spiritual means were of paramount importance. When he 
finally did ally himself with the civil powers, he continued to insist 
on the absolute necessity of prayer and fasting. These were the more 
desirable instruments, and he would have employed them alone had 
not the exigencies of the time demand otherwise. 

In considering the activities of Pius V, we must understand his 
position in the Christian field. He was one of God’s saints and, as 
such, a warrior who fought with conspicuous gallantry for the cause 
of his Divine Master. As the successor to the Prince of the Apostles, 
he was entrusted with the supreme command which is the burden of 
the papacy. Inspired by the realization of his position and respon- 
sibility, he zealously strove for the enforcement of the decrees of the 
Council of Trent and battled for religious unity throughout Europe, 
while waging unceasing war against the heresies born of the prolific 
sixteenth century. He had to contend with the caesaropapistical aims 
of Spain and the oppression of the Catholics in France, England, 
Scotland, and the Low Countries. The attainments of Pius in these 
fields immortalized the holy Pontiff. Added to them is the distinction 
brought by the third point of his program. Even more clearly does 
it make Pius V stand out as the Catholic Champion and the Pope of 
the Rosary. Just as the magnificent victory of Lepanto must be at- 
tributed to the successful formation of the League that fought the 
Turk, so must the worldly credit for the formation of that coalition 
be given to the Dominican Pope. He, in turn, would have no such 
honor for himself, but insisted that the triumph of the Christian arms 








* Pastor, L., History of the Popes, (St. Louis, 1929), xvi1, 68. 
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was to be ascribed to the Queen of the Rosary.” 

During the second half of the sixteenth century the condition of 
Europe was critical. The various countries were rent asunder by 
political and religious differences. To the south there existed the Ot- 
toman’s restless cupidity, desirous of satiety with the blood of the 
continent. From his coign of vantage on the throne of Peter, Pius 
clearly saw the danger threatening Christendom. The Protestant 
powers were not adverse to leaguing with the Moslem, while the 
Catholics assumed a lethargic attitude toward the peril. Concerted 
action would have been impossible had Pius been limited to the 
strength of a temporal prince. It was only because his ally was the 
Help of Christians and the Queen of the Most Holy Rosary that he 
was able to perform the seemingly mpossible. 

To combat the Turk, the formation of a league was necessary, 
for none of the individual powers was able or willing to meet the 
danger single-handed. Standing in the way of such a union was the 
policy of armed neutrality adopted by Venice, the primary considera- 
tion of Philip II for the Low Countries, the religious dissension and 
lack of concern in France, and the trepidation of the Emperor, who 
preferred to pay tribute rather than offend the Porte. Slowly this 
picture which was so unfavorable to the plans of Pius, changed. His 
prayers were heard in the courts of heaven. Suleiman the Magnifi- 
cent, the last of the great sultans, died during the seige of Sziget in 
1566. He was succeeded by the incapable Selim the Sot. Selim, by 
threatening Cyprus, forced Venice to action. Pius, as only a saint 
could, overlooked the differences existing between the papal states 
and the republic of St. Mark and promised aid. After long and 
painstaking negotiations, the Pope induced other states of Italy and 
Spain to join the alliance. The difficulties encountered were dis- 
heartening in the extreme, but the assistance that the holy man de- 
rived from prayer enabled him to attain his goal. 

The unity at first achieved by the league was inefficient. Pius 
discovered this when the first fleet dispatched against the enemy 
failed to accomplish anything. Instead of being discouraged, the 
Pope redoubled his efforts. He ordered more processions in Rome 
and at the same time had his envoys beseech the various governments 
for united support. Through his persistence, a fleet was assembled 
at Messina. In command of the forces was Don John of Austria, to 
whom the Pontiff was later to apply the words of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved: “There was a man sent from God whose name was 
John.” 


? Acta et Ordinationes de SS. Rosario, (Lyons, 1891), II, p. 85. 
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In the eyes of the disinterested Pius, the assembling of the 
Christian forces meant the attainment of only one of the material 
steps in his plan. This and the removal of the selfishness and mutual 
distrust of the Spaniards and Venetians were hardly enough. To 
insure victory, the Holy Father had recourse to spiritual means. He 
placed the expedition under the protection of the Queen of the Ro- 
sary. Devotion to her was practiced on all the vessels of the fleet. 
Before the battle was fought on the seventh of October, the members 
of the Catholic host said the Rosary and received general absolution. 
They then met and conquered the Turk in the great naval engage- 
ment of Lepanto. The hitherto invincible foe was defeated and his 
power broken by Catholic children fighting for their Holy Mother 
the Church. 

While the Christian fleet had been sailing to meet the enemy, 
Pius was intensely active. The Pope ordered extraordinary prayer, 
and he himself set the example. Fasting was extended for three 
days and the Rosary was recited during the public processions that 
were held. This was the aid given to the League by those at home. 
Don John used all the skill and courage of a mariner and warrior ; 
but Pius knew how vulnerable man is, how limited his knowledge and 
wisdom, in comparison with the knowledge, wisdom, and power of 
God. It was this realization that led him to the Rosary, and, ulti- 
mately, brought victory to the cause. 

To the Holy Father was revealed the outcome of the struggle 
prior to the arrival of information concerning the conflict. The of- 
ficial news of the triumph reached Rome near the end of October. 
This was the signal for rejoicing throughout the Catholic world. The 
Te Deum was sung in all churches, and in commemoration of the 
event the Pope had a medal struck on which was inscribed the words: 
“The right hand of the Lord hath wrought strength; this is the 
Lord’s doing.”* Reflecting on the intercession of Our Lady, the 
Father of Christendom naturally adverted to the fact that the contest 
was won on the first Sunday of the month, the day when the Rosary 
confraternity held its procession in Rome. Pius saw the font of 
success in Mary, the Help of Christians. In her honor he ordered 
that every year, on the anniversary of the battle, there should be cel- 
ebrated a feast commemorating Our Lady of Victory. His successor 
on the throne of the Apostle, Gregory XIII, changed this to the feast 
of the Rosary and commanded that it should be observed on the first 
Sunday of October. This in itself was but one of the tributes paid 





* Walsh, W. T. Philip II, (New York, 1937), p. 523. 
* Pastor, op. cit., xviii, 443. 
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to Our Lady. The Venetian Senate declared that “not our power 
and arms, nor our leaders, but the Madonna of the Rosary helped us 
to victory.”> There were many personal tributes to the Dominican 
Pope, but he refused to accept such credit. Instead he turned to the 
Queen of the Rosary to give thanks for her mighty intercession be- 
fore the throne of God. While men were wont to glory in the 
strength of their arms, Pius knew that strength came from the 
Mother who deigned to protect her harassed children. 





* Pastor, op. cit., xviii, p. 444. 








PATRON OF WRITERS 


ANTONINUS RYAN, O.P. 


HAT were the great names in the French language and liter- 
ature in the sixteenth century?” The interrogator was M. 
de Lacretelle, professor of history in the Faculty of the 
Sorbonne, one of an impressive row of nine noted professors 

examining a young man for the degree of Doctor of Literature. In 

his answer the young aspirant, whose name was Frederick Ozanam, 
placed St. Francis de Sales in the forefront; then, in chronological 
order, Rabelais, Montaigne, Charron, and the other noted masters of 
the pen. The professor, grown old in the University whose temper 
was then not too Catholic, immediately objected to the priority given 
the Savoyard Bishop. Ozanam ably defended himself, and parried 
other objections with equal success, so that M. de Lacretelle was 
forced to desist. St. Francis de Sales stayed in the first place. And 

Frederick Ozanam, founder of the novel Society of St. Vincent de 

Paul, after brilliantly defending his thesis on Dante, won his doctor- 

ate. That was on January 7, 1839. More than eighty years later, on 

January 26, 1923, Pius XI advised Catholic journalists and writers 

that St. Francis de Sales, “by his example, teaches them in no un- 

certain manner precisely how they should write’; and the Pontiff 
concluded his encyclical letter, Rerum Omnium, by proclaiming the 

Saint “Heavenly Patron of All Writers.” 

Urged on by these testimonies to the literary genius of the gentle 
Bishop of Geneva, the student of literature is naturally curious to 
know the secret of his prowess. Was he one of those few naturally 
gifted persons, facile of mind and pen, on whom Fate bestows that 
blessed leisure in which books are born? One must distinguish. 
There can be no doubt that Francis was singularly blessed with the 
ideas, imagination and ease of expression which produce classic 
writing. But on the other hand, as one reads through the two 
volumes of Burton’s adaptation’ from Abbé Hamon’s Vie de S. 
Francois de Sales, with the record of ceaseless activity in prayer, 
meditation, preaching, acts of charity, controversy, letter-writing, 
episcopal administration and princely diplomacy, it is a wonder that 








* Burton, Rev. Harold, The Life of St. Francis de Sales [New York, 1925 
(Vol. I); 1929 (Vol. II) J. 
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the Saint had any time to compose works of classic merit. He once 
wrote in a letter to the Bishop of Dol: “I am in a continual turmoil, 
incessantly caused by the varied business of this diocese, so that there 
is not a single day when | can turn to my poor books, which once | 
used to love so much, and which now I dare no longer love, lest 
I make still more cruel the divorce which separates me from 
them.” Yet here and there in his life there are indications which 
when brought together form a composite of Francis the writer. Per- 
haps these will prove of interest and assistance to present-day apostles 
of the pen. 

A strong indication of his character, and one significant for his 
writing career, is found in the rule of conduct which he drew up for 
himself when a student at Padua. “Before everything else,” he 
wrote, “I will always place the exercise of preparation; I will make 
it at least once in a day, and that in the morning.” In a sense, his 
success was the fruit of a long, sometimes imperceptible, preparation. 
M. Hamon points out that the very scenery of his boyhood, the pic- 
turesque neighborhood of Thorens, to the west of which extends a 
fertile valley, rich in beauteous treasures of nature, its sides sloping 
down towards the torrent of the Fier and the lake of Annecy, all im- 
pressed the youth’s vivid imagination with illustrations which were 
to serve him so handsomely in his writings. Not only nature’s book, 
“so open writ,” but also those volumes containing the learning of men 
intrigued him. So avid was the young Francis to go to school that 
he enlisted his nurse’s intercession with his parents, assuring her with 
amusing sincerity: “I have nothing to give you now, because | am 
so small, but when I am grown up and am my own master, I will have 
a beautiful dress of red ratteen made for you every year.” 

The precocious youth soon had his chance at schooling. It is 
recorded of him when a student of the college at Annecy that he 
made a collection in a notebook of all the striking passages that he 
read or heard, all the choice phrases or rhetorical epigrams such as 
might be useful in his later writing and preaching. He listened to 
the sermons of the best preachers, impressing on his memory the or- 
atorical highpoints and the technique of composition as well as the 
truths expressed. That the young Francis was not a mere copyist in 
this regard is evident from his own preaching as Provost. He rid 
his sermons of the many Greek and Latin quotations, the pagan and 
mythological references, embellishments which were all too frequent 
in the labored sermons of his day. Even his father, the conservative 
M. de Boisy, complained, “There was more Latin and Greek quoted 
in one of those sermons than there is in ten of yours.” 
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While he anxiously avoided literary superfluities, Francis was 
not unaware of the value of general culture. He read widely, not only 
ancient but modern works as well, the Essays of Montaigne being 
among his literary fare. He tried to broaden his mind with a wide 
knowledge, for the purpose of illustration and interest. Realizing 
that the day of popular Latin writing was on the wane, the young 
cleric exercised himself in the French style, of which M. Hamon re- 
marks: “He is of the school of Montaigne and loves a language that 
is picturesque, vivid, and full of images. He does not care for the 
dry abstract style of Calvin and his school. He wants our language 
to keep its simplicity, its flexibility, its originality, and its liberty, and 
he will regulate himself upon those principles during the whole course 
of his life.” Nor was this interest in style and imagery at the expense 
of more solid studies. The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas was constantly open on his desk, while the tomes of the Fathers, 
particularly St. Cyprian, St. John Chrysostom, St. Augustine, 
and St. Jerome were eagerly read by the studious theologian. 
He even penned several compositions, now lost, in imitation of St. 
Cyprian, whose rich, smooth style fascinated him. His devotion to 
the Sacred Scriptures enabled him to capture some of their startling 
simplicity and forcefulness, traits which made his addresses so irre- 
sistible to the Calvinists in later years, and so harassing to Protestant 
ministers of the Bible who, as Pope Pius noted, “were accustomed to 
warn their followers against being deceived and won over by the flat- 
teries of the missionary from Geneva.”’ 

Shortly after his ordination to the priesthood, the zealous Prov- 
ost of Annecy had occasion to apply his literary gifts. He had vol- 
unteered to penetrate the province of Chablais, stronghold of Calvin- 
ism, and though he had labored indefatigably he had but a few devout 
souls to show for all his efforts. He preached with concentrated zeal 
at Thonon, a town of the province, but either human respect or fear 
of the Protestant ministers kept the people from attending his ser- 
mons. Upon the suggestion of his friends the Saint resolved to reach 
the absentees by means of the written word. This was in 1595. He 
published leaflets containing apologetic material such as his sermons 
contained, written in the few free hours of his busy day, and these 
were posted in public places or circulated amongst various families. 
These scattered and sometimes fragmentary pieces were collected af- 
ter Francis’ death and comprised his first book, the Controversies. 
After stating his reasons for writing the series in his Epistle to the | 
Gentlemen of Thonon, the Provost concludes: “Nevertheless, I must 
protest, for the relief of my conscience, that all these reasons had 
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never of themselves determined me to write: for writing is an art in 
itself, possessed only by the most learned and cultured intellects. One 
must be talented indeed in order to write well: more moderate minds 
should content themselves with speaking, in which method, gesture, 
voice and feature lend illumination to the spoken word. My talent, 
which is of the slightest or, at the very highest estimate, is on the 
lowest steps of the very ordinary, cannot possibly succeed in this em- 
ploy.” After this humble profession which is an unconscious tribute 
to his own genius, the apostle of Chablais adds these significant 
words, well worthy of the patron of writers: “I have, then, set out 
here a few of the principal arguments for the Catholic faith. 

Let me assure you, moreover, that you will never have beneath your 
eyes a writing from the pen of a man more devoted to your spiritual 
service than am I.” 


In the Controversies, the Commissioners of Canonization in 1658 
said that St. Athanasius, St. Ambrose and St. Augustine had done no 
better work in support and defense of the true faith. Nor did the 
Saint stop at this. He consigned to writing an account of the spir- 
itual graces he received from God; he composed a dialogue on the 
dogmas and duties of Christians which was carried on publicly before 
a crowd of Catholics and Protestants in Thonon; in answer to a min- 
ister who proclaimed the Mass an idolatry, he wrote his Simple Con- 
siderations on the Symbol of the Apostles for the Confirmation of the 
Catholic Faith with regard to the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar 
(1597); in 1599, he published the Defence of the Standard of the 
Holy Cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ; while his enormous cor- 
respondence punctuated every day of his life—letters to princes, to 
fellow clerics, to converts real and prospective, those exquisite epistles 
to Mme. de Chantal and Mme. de Charmoisy, which abound in spir- 
itual and literary gems. His letter to André Fremiot, Archbishop of 
Bourges and brother of Mme. de Chantal, assumed the proportions 
of a treatise on preaching. 


Out of the mass of his letters on spiritual subjects rose the 
famous Introduction to the Devout Life, of which Cardinal Wiseman 
exclaimed: “He could not make the narrow road a wide one—God 
forbid! But how many unnecessary briars has he not plucked out of 
it, how many a heavy stone has he not rolled aside from before our 
feet, how many a yawning chasm has he not bridged over for our se- 
cure passage, how many a dark nook and gloomy turn has he not 
lighted up by his cheerful torch! Has he not made meditation more 
easy, prayer more confident, confession less painful, communion more 
refreshing, scruples less annoying, temptations less formidable, the 
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world less dangerous, the love of God more practicable, and virtue 
more amiable?” Various friends are presented by the Saint’s biog- 
raphers as having urged the adaptation of his spiritual counsels for 
the use of the general public. That his letters to Mme. de Charmoisy 
contributed much to the first edition is quite certain, and there is a 
letter of his to Mme. de Chantal in which he asks her to bring him all 
the letters and memoranda which he had ever sent her, since they will 
help to make a fuller second edition such as his critics asked for. The 
work, which first appeared in 1609, was very well received, and five 
editions were brought out under the supervision of the Saint, the last 
appearing in 1619. The General of the Carthusians thought the De- 
vout Life so perfect that he advised Francis never to write again; to 
which the modest author replied: “If God has deigned to bless this 
little book, why should He not grant His blessing to a second work?” 
And again, with a delightful turn: “If this little book has gained for 
me some sort of literary renown, I ought to build another of less 
worth to dissipate this incense, and to gain that blessed contempt 
from mankind which makes us all the more agreeable to God. 


Fate was kinder to Francis than to some authors of one “best- 
seller.” In 1616, he published a volume for souls on the way of per- 
fection, the Treatise of the Love of God, a work which, in the opinion 
of M. Hamon, “placed the Bishop of Geneva amongst the most sub- 
lime thinkers of Christianity: and particularly was it this learned 
study which merited his being declared a Doctor of the Church by 
Leo XIII. . . .” The Carthusian General mentioned above now 
asked Francis never to cease writing again in the future. Pope Pius 
calls the Treatise “a veritable history of the love of God.” Relative 
to its style, the Father of Christendom observes: “When necessary 
he even goes deeply into explanations of the most difficult problems 
as, for example, that of efficacious grace, predestination, and the gift 
of faith. This he does not do dryly but, by reason of the agile and 
well-stored mind which he possessed, in such a way that his discus- 
sions abound in most beautiful language and are filled with an equally 
desirable unction. He was also accustomed to illustrate his thoughts 
by an almost infinite variety of metaphors, examples, and quotations 
taken for the most part from the Holy Scriptures, all of which gave 
the impression that what he wrote flowed no less from his heart and 
the depths of his being than from his intellect.” 

That Francis de Sales, burdened though he was by many cares, 
was eager to do more writing is evident from his words to St. Jane 
Francis de Chantal in 1620: “O mother, whether Providence wills 
me to change my dwelling-place, or whether it leaves me here—it is 
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all one to me—shall I not be the better off for not having so much to 
do, in order that I may find breathing space in the Cross of our Lord 
and may write something for His glory?’ In the year before his 
death he commissioned the Prior de Quoex at Talloires to build five 
or six cells to which he might retire some day and devote himself to 
prayer and the writing of books. “I will use this time of rest for the 
glory of God and the instruction of His people, in committing to pa- 
per the things that have been in my mind these thirty years, and of 
which I have made use in my sermons, instructions and private medi- 
tations. I have a great quantity of material in notes. . . .” He 
wanted to write a History of Jesus Christ, a work on the Eptstles of 
St. Paul, a book on the Love of our Neighbor as sequel to that on 
the Love of God, and a series of pastoral letters to parish priests. 
But in the next year, 1622, death plucked the pen from the great 
Bishop’s hand, and save for his collected Letters, and the Spiritual 
Conferences taken down by the Sisters of the Visitation, the literary 
world was denied more of his classic compositions. 


The universal demand for his writings kept increasing though 
the hand that had penned them was stilled. We have seen that more 
than two centuries after his death Frederick Ozanam reckoned him 
the prince of early French literature, and another century saw him 
raised up as the patron of all writers, to teach them precisely how 
they should write. Pius XI has shown what lessons for literary neo- 
phytes are demonstrated by the Savoyard litterateur. “In the first 
place, and this is the most important of all,” he says, “each writer 
should endeavor in every way, and as far as this may be possible, to 
obtain a complete comprehension of the teachings of the Church. 
They should never compromise where the truth is involved, nor, be- 
cause of fear of possibly offending an opponent, minimize or dis- 
simulate it.” One thinks of Francis’ comments in his letter on the 
work of the preacher: “Be in love with the doctrine which you are 
teaching and urging upon your hearers. The supreme art is to have 
no art.”” Knowledge, he was wont to say, is for a priest the eighth 
sacrament of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and the Church’s greatest 
evils have come from the fact that the ark of knowledge was found 
in other hands than those of the Levites. 


Knowledge, however, is not enough. Once Francis picked up a 
book in which a laconic reader had written on the first page the words, 
Fiat lux—Let there be light.” The Saint thought the remark fitting, 
and confided to his friend, Msgr. Camus, Bishop of Belley: “The 
author has given several books to the public, but in not one of them 
is there any light. It is a great pity that one so learned is ignorant 
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of the art of expressing himself.” Pope Pius accordingly continues 
that writers “should pay particular attention to literary style and 
should try to express their thoughts clearly and in beautiful language 
so that their readers will the more readily come to love the truth.” 
The Bishop of Geneva was all for making doctrine appetizing and he 
urged others to follow suit. He wrote to a friend of literary tastes: 
“T must tell you that the knowledge | gain every day of the world’s 
present tendencies makes me desire passionately that the Divine 
Goodness would inspire someone of His servants to write in accord- 
ance with the taste of that poor world. . . . After all, Sir, we are 
fishermen——and fishers of men. We ought then to use in our fishing 
not only care and labor and watching, but also attractions, ingenuities, 
haits, yes, even I venture to say, a kind of holy ruse.” The episcopal 
penman was not adverse to a certain literary dressing, but he insisted 
that the dressing must not obscure the food. “I approve of making 
one’s method clear and manifest, not hiding it in any way, as do some 
preachers, who think that it is a master-stroke to work in such a way 
that no one shall recognize their plan.” 


The Holy Father adds one more rule for writers: “When it is 
necessary to enter into controversy, they should be prepared to refute 
error and to overcome the wiles of the wicked, but always in a way 
that will demonstrate clearly that they are animated by the highest 
principle and moved only by Christian charity.” Here again, Francis 
is the great exemplar. His life was one long series of controversies, 
won by the contagiousness of his gentleness and charity. His letter 
on preaching furnishes this maxim: “I like preaching which breathes 
rather the love of one’s neighbor than indignation against him. And 
this is true even of the Huguenots, not flattering them indeed, but 
pitying them.” 

Writers anxious to serve the sterling cause of truth will find St. 
Francis de Sales a worthy patron. If they will but imitate his fidelity 
to doctrine, share that broadminded literary culture, that love for apt, 
beautiful expression which he fostered, and finally, if their pens flow 
with an abundance of charity, the cause of Christian literature will be 
greatly, and needfully, furthered. In Francis they will have met one 
who admirably measures up to Cardinal Newman’s description of a 
great author : 

“His page is the lucid mirror of his mind and life— 

“He writes passionately, because he feels keenly; forcibly, be- 
cause he conceives vividly; he sees too clearly to be vague; he is too 
serious to be otiose; he can analyze his subject, and therefore he is 
rich; he embraces it as a whole and in its parts, and therefore he is 
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consistent; he has a firm hold of it, and therefore he is luminous. 
When his imagination wells up, it overflows in ornament; when his 
heart is touched, it thrills along his verse. He always has the right 
word for the right idea, and never a word too much. If he is brief, 
it is because few words suffice; when he is lavish of them, still each 
word has its mark, and aids, not embarrasses the vigorous march of 
his elocution. He expresses what all feel, but all cannot say; and his 
sayings pass into proverbs among his people, and his phrases become 
household words and idioms of their daily speech, which is tessellated 
with the rich fragments of his language, as we see in foreign lands 
the marbles of Roman grandeur worked into the walls and pavements 
of modern palaces.”? 


* The Idea of a University, (London, 1888), pp. 292-3. 
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++ REV. JOSEPH BERNARD KIRCHER, O.P. +} 


A zealous and fruitful service to the Dominican Province of St. 
Joseph was ended on July 12, 1939, when Father Joseph Bernard 
Kircher, O.P., died at Holy Trinity Rectory, Somerset, Ohio. 
Overcome by a paralytic stroke ten months before his death, he had 
been relieved of the pastorate of Holy Trinity and the management 
of The Rosary Press, which had been confided to his care since Feb- 
ruary, 1926. A native of Somerset he spent most of the years of his 
ministry in Somerset and his loss is mourned there by Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike. 

Father Kircher was born on December 15, 1873, the son of Jo- 
seph and Amanda (Fink) Kircher. His early education was gained 
at Holy Trinity School and at the Somerset High School. Entering 
the Dominican Order on June 24, 1896, at St. Rose Priory, Spring- 
field, Ky., he made his religious profession on June 24,1897. After 
his preliminary studies at St. Rose he went to St. Joseph’s Priory, 
Somerset, Ohio, in 1900, to study theology, and was ordained there 
on August 2, 1903. His first priestly assignment was to St. Peter’s in 
Memphis in 1904, and thence he served the Order in various places. 
at St. Dominic’s, Denver, St. Catherine’s, New York, St. Patrick’s, 
Columbus, at St. Rose, where he was elected Prior in 1913. He was 
stationed as Procurator at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, from 
1915 to 1920, and after a brief assignment to Sacred Heart, Jersey 
City, returned to St. Joseph’s in 1921, where he remained until his 
final assignment to Holy Trinity parish in Somerset. 

On July 15, 1939, solemn requiem Mass was celebrated for the 
repose of his soul in Holy Trinity Church by the Very Rev. J. B. 
Walker, O.P., prior of the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, 
D. C. The ministers of the Mass were the Very Rev. C. C. McGon- 
agle, O.P., deacon, and the Very Rev. R. L. Rumaggi, O.P., P.G., 
subdeacon. The Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P., prior of the Convent 
of St. Louis Bertrand, Louisville, delivered the funeral sermon. 

Father Kircher is survived by one brother, Charles Kircher, of 
Athens, Ohio, and by one sister, Reta Kircher, of New York City. 
To them the Province of St. Joseph extends its most sincere sym- 
pathy. His active yet unobtrusive life will surely merit a great 
reward. 

As head of The Rosary Press for many years, Father Kircher 
rendered invaluable assistance to the editors of Dominicana, and 
for them his memory is doubly dear. May he rest in peace! M.McD. 








2006 Dominicana 
++ BROTHER DOMINIC FREDERICK PERRY, O.P. -- 


On August 25, 1939, Brother Dominic Frederick Perry, O.P., 
passed from this life. Death came to him as the result of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. He died in Broad St. Hospital, New York City, shortly 
after receiving the last rites of the Church. 

Brother Dominic was in his forty-seventh year. Born in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on April 7, 1892, he was one of the four children of 
John B. and Mary L. (Scheibler) Perry. After his father, an Epis- 
copalian, died in 1913, Frederick (Brother Dominic) and his mother 
became converts to Catholicism. 

Brother Dominic received his primary education at a Memphis 
public school and later pursued a commercial course in the same city. 
After more than twenty years of clerical work in the offices of The 
Standard Oil Company in Memphis, he entered the Dominican Order 
as a postulant for the lay brotherhood on October 15, 1933. On April 
17, 1935, he made his simple profession into the hands of the Very 
Reverend Peter O’Brien, prior of the Dominican House of Studies in 
River Forest, Illinois. His assignment to St. Vincent Ferrer’s New 
York City, followed soon after. When death claimed him, he was 
about to be transferred to a Southern field of labor, St. Anthony’s, 
New Orleans. 

A solemn Mass of Requiem was offered for the repose of his 
soul on August 28, in the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer. The Very 
Reverend John A. Nowlen, prior of St. Vincent’s, was the celebrant, 
assisted by the Very Reverend Peter F. Nash, subprior, as deacon, 
and the Rev. Daniel L. Shannon, as subdeacon. More than one hun- 
dred Dominican priests, brothers, and sisters were present at the 
Mass. His body rests in the Dominican plot at All Souls Cemetery, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Brother Dominic was a religious distinguished for persevering 
devotion to his duties, and for the affability and kindliness which won 
him so many friends. To Mrs. A. E. Pipkin, of Memphis, a sister 
of the late Brother Dominic, and to all his relatives and friends, 
DoMINICANA, in the name of the Fathers and Brothers of St. Jo- 
seph’s Province, extends its sympathy in their bereavement. May he 
rest in peace! A.O'D. 




















The Thomist, A Speculative Quarterly Review. Edited by the Dominican 

Fathers of St. Joseph’s Province. Sheed & Ward, New York. Vol. I, 

No. 1, pp. 1-140; Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 141-292. $4.00 a year. 

Not to end things but to start them, to learn more about 
principles and to push them out of snobbish isolation into the 
lives, labors, quarrels and loves of men—this is the ambitious 
end of the new speculative quarterly review of theology and 
philosophy edited by the Dominican Fathers of St. Joseph’s 
Province and published by Sheed and Ward. It is addressed not 
only to professional theologians and philosophers but also to the 
educated non-professional who has maintained an interest in the 
worth-while things of life, surely, as the editors aver, “because 
the ultimates of human thought were not meant to be the ex- 
clusive possession of a caste.” 





The first issue of The Thomist, which appeared in April of 
this year, contained much “that would coax philosophy from her 
ivory towers and wheedle the business man from his desk.” The 
opening article, by Father Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P:, 
was, by pleasant coincidence or subtle design, on humility—a 
significant theme with which to introduce a magazine devoted 
to the spread of Thomistic doctrine; the Root of Obligation by 
W. F. Farrell, O.P., Social Unity and the Individual by Charles 
C. Miltner, C.S.C., the Philosophical Approach to God in Tho- 
mism by the English Dominican, Hilary Carpenter, the Mansions 
of Thomistic Philosophy by Father Brennan of the Thomistic 
Institute, plus the first in a series of articles by Mortimer Adler 
of the University of Chicago on problems which lie on the peri- 
phery of settled philosophical knowledge, and three book re- 
views complete the initial number. The July issue has since 
come from the press with more articles that command attention 
and reward it with the intimacy of vital and clear truths. Father 
De Munnynck, O.P., of the University of Fribourg, Switzerland, 
attempts to introduce a little order in what has seemed an in- 
tellectual chaos, namely, the opinions on intuition; Francis E. 
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McMahon of Notre Dame has a timely treatment, a Thomistic 
Analysis of Peace; to manifest in the order of discipline just 
what philosophy is, Father W. H. Kane, O.P., has penned his 
Introduction to Philosophy which is certain to arouse interest 
both for its unusual (at least in these times) presentation and 
the happy consequence of that, its rugged simplicity; Daniel C. 
O’Grady, also of the faculty of Notre Dame, examines Thomism 
as a frame of reference—the anchor, the beacon, the rudder and 
compass of knowledge rooted in reality. The second installment 
of Dr. Adler’s Problems For Thomists, editorial notes and two 
book reviews complete this booklength journal. 

The format of The Thomist is well-conceived, and one can 
look upon each new issue as the equivalent of a moderate sized 
volume worthy of a prominent niche on the bookshelf. The sub- 
scription price seems, offhand, rather high, but most lovers of 
wisdom will not mind that; and if some do, it is to be seriously 
questioned whether a similar amount expended on current phil- 
osophical and theological texts will bring such an abundant re- 
turn as should an interested and interesting perusal of The 
Thomist. L.A.R. 


Orestes A. Brownson. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 320 pp. Little, Brown, 

Boston. $2.50. 

At long last there has been given to those eager to know 
the great men of nineteenth century America a well-conceived 
and carefully written biography of Orestes A. Brownson, out- 
standing Catholic layman and sterling American citizen of the 
past century. Well-timed, it comes almost as a rebuke to mod- 
dern minds who had so far forgotten Brownson that when news- 
papers recently recorded the accidental upsetting of his statue 
in a New York park, not even the “ordinarily omniscent New 
York Times” could properly identify him. The book’s subtitle, 
“A Pilgrim’s Progress,” both indicates its plan and suggests the 
kind of subject with which Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Harvard- 
trained historian, is concerned. 

Orestes A. Brownson was the stormy petrel of his time. He 
resembled Chesterton in his love of paradox, had a touch of 
Léon Bloy in his Christian radicalism and was like unto H. L. 
Mencken because of his “sinewy, concrete and hard-hitting” 
prose. “For thirty years in his magazines he commented on 
virtually all important questions both of the day and of eternity” 
in a style that was “vigorous, forthright and clear.” Reared in 
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the sombre severity of a Vermont Congregationalist household, 
he turned successively to Presbyterianism, Universalism, Uni- 
tarianism and Transcendentalism until forced by the searching 
drive of inexorable logic, which was his strongest intellectual 
tool, he stood poised at the threshold of the Catholic Church. 
The gift of faith brought him through its portals where, during 
the remaining thirty-two years of his turbulent life, his reli- 
gious beliefs grew stronger despite the petty persecution, at- 
tacks and ridicule of his former friends, not to mention the acid 
bath of his fellow Catholics, strong opposition and casual in- 
gratitude. 

By friendship or acquaintance he had personal contact with 
Emerson, Thoreau, Parker, Bancroft, Ripley, Channing, Lowell, 
Cardinal Newman, Archbishop Hughes, Isaac Hecker, Monta- 
lembert, Fanny Wright, Victor Cousin, William H. Seward and 
many another personage of his era. Carlyle, Edgar Allen Poe, 
William G. Ward, Lord Acton, Horace Greeley, and John Quincy 
Adams were but some of those who thought it necessary to 
either praise or damn Brownson’s writings. He championed the 
working man, taught that slavery was not evil in itself (though 
he favored emancipation), wrote practically all of his quarterly 
magazine’s every issue, backed Taney’s Dred Scot decision as 
the only one to be given under existing United States law, was 
a member of the Brook farm community, lost an election for 
congressman because of his Catholic religion, was denounced to 
Rome as a heretic, clearly explained the limits of science in the 
heyday of Darwin and Huxley, fought for states rights and ruled 
his home with a stern hand even up to the year of his death 


in 1876. 


Just from this bare enumeration of people and of things one 
can judge of the stature of the kaleidoscopic spirit with whom 
this book deals. It does not make of him a hero nor is it by any 
means all praise, but through the whole work there shines an 
attitude of unfailing fairness and fine impartiality that future 
biographers of Brownson can well afford to imitate. It will 
remain the standard appraisal of Brownson until someone com- 
bines the material in at least as adroit a manner, gathers up 
whatever historical fragments remain and, what is more im- 
portant, has both a clear understanding of the dividing line be- 
tween philosophy and theology and a deep knowledge of the 
Catholic religion. These two last mentioned things Mr. Schles- 
inger has not brought to this volume. Were they with him in 
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his writing he would not think that Brownson had lost hope in 
logic when the latter wrote “it was not the office of logic to 
produce faith” (p. 291). Here Schlesinger would have recog- 
nized good Catholic doctrine. Nor would he think extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus anything else but as “obvious or tolerant” (p. 254) as 
any other fundamental teaching of the Church. Perhaps, too, 
the author would have recognized that if Brownson had the 
grasp on Thomistic metaphysics that he had on logic it would 
have saved the great controversialist many a glaring incon- 
sistency and bizarre opinion. Rather surprising in its omission 
is mention of Brownson’s complete lack of a sense of humor and 
its very evident influence on his life. 

Paucity of material very likely accounts for the skimpy 
treatment given Brownson’s latter years. Here might well have 
been discussed his friendship with John Gilmary Shea who lived 
in the same city and was soon to write his monumental History 
of the Catholic Church in the United States. Better omitted would 
have been a flippant remark concerning “pious Agnes” retiring 
and “pert Dolly’ staying up to keep Brownson company after the 
old man and his two secretaries had said their evening Rosary. 

The volume is clearly and attractively printed with an 
illustration of Brownson at the age of thirty, a detailed index 
along with a critical essay on the sources. F.R. 


Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 176 pp. 

Macmillan, New York. $2.00. 

To many the proper solution for the economic problems of our 
day must seem almost unattainable. Opposing schools and systems 
propose their remedies on all sides. From the resultant disagreement 
on purposes and means, bewilderment almost necessarily follows. 
The issue is further clouded today by the activity of a system which 
is not only political, economic and social, but avowedly irreligious— 
Atheistic Communism. Surely, in such a situation there is some ex- 
cuse for confusion and irresolution. In the midst of this Monsignor 
Sheen’s work stands as a guide post, embedded in principles and 
charity, built upon pronouncements of Leo XIII and Pius XI. It is 
a clear, vivid and convincing exposition of the Christian answer to 
economic injustice, and a demonstration of the necessity of applying 
that answer as well. 

Under the heading of Liberty, Monsignor Sheen treats of the 
origin, tenets and errors of Liberalism—the School of laissez-faire, 
which would solve all problems by leaving the individual to do as he 
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will, The discussion contains an excellent demonstration of the in- 
herent falsity of the fundamental doctrine of Liberalism, namely, 
that liberty has no boundaries. The treatment of Capitalism and the 
inhuman abuses to which, in its extreme form, it has led, is a calm, 
reasoned indictment against its aberrations. It is a precise statement 
of the attitude of reasonable men against the unreasonable abuses of 
greed. 

Equality, Monsignor Sheen makes synonomous with Commun- 
ism; for Communism makes men equal in that it gives to all men, 
“the equal duty to glorify the dictator but never to dissent from him” 
(p. 40). The two main charges against Russian Communism, that it 
has destroyed liberty and created new inequalities in place of the old, 
are well authenticated. The chapter contains, incidentally, a discus- 
sion of the unbelievable misery and poverty of the Soviet Workers. 
Evidence is drawn almost exclusively from official Communistic doc- 
uments and from the works of those, who, from years of residence 
in the Soviet Republics, are intimately acquainted with actual condi- 
tions there. 

A consideration of the Christian answer comes next under the 
heading of Fraternity. Here, in the constructive part of his work, the 
author is at his best. The exposition of the Christian position is 
wonderfully clear and simple. The nature of “the functional society” 
which the Church advocates, the relationships of its mutual parts to 
one another, and of the State to such society are adequately indicated. 
The treatment, as a whole, breathes the atmosphere of Papal pro- 
nouncements on the subject. The methods proposed are drawn from 
the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. 


The last four chapters of the work are highly instructive; but 
some question may be raised as to whether they should have found a 
place in this volume. They are essays treating of subjects closely 
allied with, but not actually contained under, any of the systems con- 
sidered. The first of these four entitled “The Trojan Horse” unfolds 
the new tactics adopted by zealous Communists to advance their 
cause. It is a rather startling but well authenticated exposé of the 
hypocritical means officially approved by the Communist Party to 
make headway against Democratic nations. 

Liberty, Equality and Fraternity is a readable, optimistic discus- 
sion of our economic problems. It is decidedly not a text book on 
economics, nor a complicated study. It is rather an appeal for Chris- 
tian living in one phase of human activity to which real Christianity 
has in recent centuries been too much a stranger. For those who are 
justly alarmed by the danger of Godless Communism, there is added 
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a full bibliography on Communism and Soviet Russia which is highly 
useful. 


G. K. Chesterton. By Maurice Evans. 157 pp. Cambridge: At The Uni- 
versity Press; New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

The prolific pen and ready wit of the late G. K. Chesterton car- 
ried him into an almost unbelievable number of fields of controversy 
and speculation. It is not surprising, then, to see that in the few short 
years since his untimely death much has been written on this genius 
of the age. Few writings, however, have come to the public view that 
enjoy such critical balance and literary merit as this work of Mr. 
Evans. This latest study of G. K., the Le Bas Prize Essay for 1938, 
is purely and simply a literary monograph; biographical matter finds 
no place in it. 

Carefully and not without a definite charm Maurice Evans traces 
the background of the Chesterton philosophy at the commencement 
of the book and from it all there emerges the optimist that Chester- 
ton was though he himself was often unconscious of it. This op- 
timism, Mr. Evans points out, was the main force in bringing G. K. 
to the Catholic Church. The author’s keen perception and sympa- 
thetic feelings toward Mr. Chesterton are evidenced throughout the 
entire study. 


It is refreshing to note that the sympathy of Mr. Evans for his 
subject does not prevent him from being frank when he feels that 
G. K. was weak in any particular field or work. Mr. Evans confesses 
that Chesterton was just a little difficult in his novels. To under- 
stand them one must first know the mind of Chesterton, a difficult 
task perhaps, but not impossible, for out of all the varied works there 
emerges a unity that is amazing to behold. But the wit and excite- 
ment of his novels are not to be denied and the author enthusiastically 
endorses them for their technique. 


In the essay Chesterton was unsurpassed by any man of the age. 
However, Mr. Evans is too well informed to include every essay of 
G. K’s. in such a sweeping statement. Out of the thirty or more 
volumes of essays that Chesterton wrote Mr. Evans picks those es- 
says which belong to the period extending from 1908 to 1912 as rep- 
resenting the most perfect. The conclusion drawn by him regarding 
Chesterton in this field is not the least exaggerated. He writes: “At 
his worst, he provokes thought; while at his best he is unsurpassed 
by any essayist of the century.” 

To some it will perhaps be astonishing to hear Mr. Evan’s criti- 
cism of Chesterton’s poetry. He frankly avers that G. K. wrote “a 
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large quantity of worthless verse.” But those who know and love 
The Ballad of The White Horse know that Chesterton is not without 
his place among the poets. The author is not unawere of this and is 
forced to admit that Chesterton also wrote “a body of really good 
verse.” 

Mr. Evans does not merely state that Chesterton was a master 
stylist in his literary works but goes on through a careful analysis 
that brings forth convincing arguments and unshakable conclusions 
to prove his point. As a study of the personal philosophy of Ches- 
terton this book is without peer. For this difficult task there was 
need of a balanced and unbiased critic such as Mr. Evans has proved 
himself; a critic who can wax enthusiastic over his subject without 
hiding any of his defects. This book is to be heartily recommended 
for those who would see the inner workings of the great mind that 
was Chesterton. U.F. 


National Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church. By Nathaniel Mick- 
lem. 251 pp. Oxford University Press. $3.00. 


The stirring times through which the Church in Germany is 
passing are admirably presented in this scholarly work by Nathaniel 
Micklem. His purpose is, “to tell the story of the conflict between 
the National Socialist Government and the Roman Catholic Church 
from the Revolution or ‘Seizure of Power’ in 1933 to January 1, 
1939.” It is intended as the first of a series of studies on the rela- 
tions between Church and State initiated by the Council of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 

To those uninformed of the Nazi regime as well as to those who 
are conversant with the political policies of Herr Hitler, this work 
will be very illuminating. More especially for the reason that the 
Press has been for the most part so rigourously muzzled that what- 
ever news and authentic information has trickled out has been com- 
pelled to pass a veritable underground espionage. The Nazi press 
wishes the world to know that the new Germany under Hitler is at- 
taining that perfection in which Race, Blood, and Soil will find its 
highest expression. “What the Germans want is nothing less than 
the discontinuance of all criticisms of the Hitler regime; it must not 
be said that Germany is a militaristic and warlike nation; that Jews 
are brutally maltreated; that Hitler has repeatedly broken his word 

the Germans now insist that news shall be doctored so as to 
make out that the Nazis are not such bad fellows after all.” 

Dr. Micklem has given a concise, well-documented story of the 
delicate and far-reaching relations of National Socialism and the 
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Catholic Church. The Church struggle is not, as the Nazis would 
have us believe, a political conflict; it is essentially on religious 
grounds—the universal interest lies in the philosophical and theo- 
logical problems which it raises. 

The Christian concept of the state is antithetically opposed to 
Totalitarianism. The author appeals to Thomistic principles and 
shows clearly how incompatible National Socialism is with the Cath- 
olic teaching on the Christian State. What, then, are the principles 
of action to which the Church must adhere when dealing with the 
State Absolute? The State surely has claims to obedience and al- 
legiance. Yes, but only in so far as she remains within definite limits 
beyond which she cannot urge her claim without grave sin. This 
fundamental principle championed by the Church lays the foundation 
of personal liberty of the individual in the State. Pope Leo XIII 
very definitely states: “The liberty of those who are in authority 
does not consist in the power to lay unreasonable and capricious com- 
mands upon their subjects . . . but the binding force of human 
laws is this that they are to be regarded as applications of the eternal 
law and incapable of sanctioning anything which is not contained in 
the eternal law as in the principle of all law.’ The principles of 
action espoused by the Catholic Church are nothing more than the 
application of the eternal law which, as Pope Leo asserts, is none 
other than the authority of God, commanding good and forbidding 
evil. The political philosophy of Nazism is based solely on the im- 
moral principle of state absolutism, the deification of the state. 

Particularly illuminating to one not familiar with the present 
relations between Church and State is Dr. Micklem’s treatment of 
the Concordat which was signed and ratified by the Holy See and the 
Third Reich. Here one is given a detailed and vivid picture of what 
has transpired since July, 1933, when the Concordat was first issued 
in its proper form. This, coupled with the Historical Survey cover- 
ing the period from July, 1933, to January, 1939, is extremely inter- 
esting and informative reading. It is a sad story, however, of dis- 
appointment, misunderstanding and disillusionment. “The history of 
concordats is the history of the Church’s sorrows.” 


One can only hope that the story of the struggle in Germany will 
soon conclude in a final chapter of some peaceful and righteous so- 
lution. For certainly the Church will never give up the battle as long 
as she is compelled to vindicate the rights of man over the selfish and 
all-absorbing attitude of the State. The Divine mission of the Church 
to bring her children to the eternal beatitude of Heaven can never be 
frustrated by an absurd ideology of Blood, Race and Soil. She will 
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never consent to subordination to State or Party. She is above all 
states and parties. She will always insist on the God-given, inalien- 
able right of parents to educate and bring up their children, which is 
the proper function of the Christian family. The individual person- 
ality must be safeguarded and respected. The de-Christianizing of 
the child and the stripping him of all personality to make him a mere 
puppet of the State is the first step to the neo-paganism which has 
such a strong foothold in Nazi Germany today and is spreading with 
such devastating results throughout the entire world. 

Dr. Micklem’s work is commendable. Though a non-Catholic, 
his treatment of the situation in Germany is both fair and sympa- 
thetic. His grasp of the Church struggle is clear and complete. The 
author’s allusions to St. Thomas indicate a familarity with the An- 
gelic Doctor which is especially gratifying to those who look to the 
teaching of Thomas as a cure for the ills of a chaotic world. 

B.F. 


. . . Over the Bent World. A Modern Catholic Antholegy. Edited by 
Sister Mary Louise, S.L. 777 pp. Sheed & Ward, New York. $4.50. 





An anthology might well be described as a literary attempt to 
please everybody—authors, publishers, and readers, not to mention 
the compiler. Consequently it is as difficult to edit a good anthology 
as it is to write something that deserves a place in one. In this ample 
volume, the compilation of which the editor labels “sheer fun,” Sister 
Mary Louise has very successfully accomplished that laborious task. 
We believe that this collection from the work of modern Catholic 
writers will come as close to pleasing everyone as any anthologist has 
the right to expect. 

The selections are grouped under the seven headings of Poetry, 
Satire, Biography and History, Criticism, Essay and Miscellaneous, 
Hagiography, and Foreign Influences. This last section includes a 
number of excerpts from the translated works of noted French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and other Continental writers. The whole work owes 
much to the influence of Father Calvert Alexander’s The Catholic 
Literary Revival—an excellent influence, it may justly be said. Both 
sides of the Atlantic are well represented, making this a work that 
fairly reproduces the modern mind of the Church Universal. 

It is in the poetry section that America fares best. Here the 
songs of Leonard Feeney, S.J., Sister M. Madeleva, Charles L. 
O’Donnell, C.S.C., and others grace many pages along with work 
from the pens of such masters as Chesterton, Belloc and Baring. © 
These last three, as should be expected, find an honored place in ev- 
ery department but the last. 
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The other sections are just as brilliant and varied in contributors 
and contents. There are names missing, of course, but the mere fact 
that there are many others who might have been included is in itself 
a most encouraging reminder that Catholic literature has gone a long 
way forward during the past two decades. The compiler apparently 
subscribes to Ronald Knox’s opinion that this country is sadly in 
need of satirists for no American writer gains entrance to the second 
section of the book. Strangely enough, the poet Theodore Maynard 
is among the literary critics present with his Preface to Poetry but 
none of his poems are included. 

The selections from the lives of the Saints are particularly fine. 
There is nothing to compare with this type of modern Catholic lit- 
erature in the hagiography of the past. Excerpts from lives of St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Catherine of Siena, and 
several others help to prove what M. Maritain says elsewhere in the 
volume: “Truly perfect personality is only found in saints.” (p. 654.) 

It is not merely what it contains but what it promises that makes 
this anthology a valuable contribution to Catholic literature. Hardly 
one of these selections is more than fifteen or twenty years old. Most 
of the seventy-four authors, about twenty of whom are Americans, 
are still living, and who can say which of them has already passed the 
hour when his or her best work was produced. This book is a guide 
for those who would seek further Catholic reading and a pledge of 
still greater things to come. It gives proof that this country does not 
lag behind in the march of modern Catholic literature. It is proof, 
too, that, as the title poem states it, “the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast” for His abiding presence in the 
Church and the hearts of the faithful is here revealed in its results. 


A.O'C. 


Economics and Society. By John F. Cronin, S.S. 456 pp. American Book 

Company, New York. $2.50. 

The intricacy of our modern economic system and its apparent 
breakdown have occasioned a flood of economic literature which, al- 
though reaching enormous proportions, has yet to produce a guide to 
economics for the average student based upon solid principles. Spe- 
cial problems have been minutely examined by scholarly writers seek- 
ing localization and removal of the causes responsible for our present 
economic distress. Nevertheless specialization, while of value to the 
advanced student, has sterilized thought in those economic avenues 
likely to be followed by the ordinary reader. Cognizant of this de- 
fect in economic texts Father Cronin has reduced the experience of 
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his pedagogical years at St. Mary’s to writing and the very worth- 
while result is: first, a sound exposition of the structure and func- 
tioning of the modern world of business; second, a critical treatment 
of the politico-economic systems striving for favor at the bar of pub- 
lic opinion; third, a revealing inquiry into the more detailed problems 
of the various parts of the economic organism. 


Doctor Cronin is to be commended for the effectiveness of his 
method, achieved as it is without the sacrifice of a simplicity found 
far too rarely in textbooks devoted to this science. His starting point 
is concerned always with things as they are, then follows a descrip- 
tion of what ought to be and finally suggestions are offered as to how 
the desired changes can be effected. Clear thinking, lucid explana- 
tions, a judicious use of diagrams and charts make the volume ex- 
tremely valuable for anyone who aspires to a clearer knowledge of 
modern economics and its problems. Competence and authority 
characterize the author’s treatment of such complicated notions as 
wealth, resources, supply and demand, laws of competition, exchange, 
prices and the like. Nowhere is the presentation more challenging 
than in Chapters VII and VIII where democratic and totalitarian 
economic systems are outlined and evaluated at length. 


The author’s background suggests that his extensive knowledge 
of the Papal plans for social reform is to be expected, but his ability 
to apply their pronouncements to practical affairs will undoubtedly 
win wide acclaim. In only one point does he seem, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, to underestimate the significance of the pontifical docu- 
ments—and that is in his discussion of the money problem. The 
assertion (p. 376) that “the real problem before the American people 
is concentration of economic power and concentration of income. 
Since these problems are most difficult, it is unfortunate that reform- 
ing zeal and popular interest should he diverted into the fruitless 
channels of monetary reform,” seems to underestimate the implica- 
tions of the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. Here the Holy Father 
condemns “despotic economic domination” which “‘becomes_ partic- 
ularly irresistible when exercised by those who, because they hold and 
control money, are able also to govern credit and determine its allot- 
ment, for that reason supplying, so to speak, the life blood to the en- 
tire economic body, and grasping, as it were, in their hands the very 
soul of production, so that no one dare breathe against their will.” 
That indictment, coupled with the fact that one banking firm either 
owns or controls directly or indirectly forty billion dollars of Ameri- 
can industry, finance, insurance and commerce, does not strengthen 
Father Cronin in his opinion. Rather his view is noticeably weak- 
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ened when it is recalled, as one commentator has remarked, that “not 
one-tenth of American industry is free from the domination of those 
who hold and control money, of those who govern credit and deter- 
mine its allotment.” True enough, Doctor Cronin recognizes (foot- 
note, p. 375) the difficulty proposed by the Papal statement against 
his thesis and he seeks to answer it by distinguishing between invest- 
ment and commercial banking. It seems however that the operations 
of the two types preclude any division of practices which would place 
the responsibility for despotic economic domination at the hands of 
investment bankers alone. 

Apart from his monetary views Father Cronin’s work leaves lit- 
tle to be desired. The volume as a whole must be considered a defi- 
nite contribution to economic literature. Alert laymen will do well 
to place it on their shelves for frequent perusal; progressive teachers 
will find it an excellent textbook. The bibliography is at once so ex- 
tensive and selective that particular mention should be made of it. 


C2, 


Apostle of Charity. The Life of St. Vincent de Paul. By Theodore May- 

nard. 319 pp. Dial Press, New York. 00. 

On the reliable authority of Mr. F. J. Sheed the requirements 
of the hagiographer are three: first, an immense reverence; second, 
a striving after the truth; finally, ability to write. We can hardly 
conceive that there is anyone who, after he has read Apostle of 
Charity, would deny that Theodore Maynard possesses all three qual- 
ities in an eminent degree. A note of reverence permeates the entire 
book. We feel as we read along, and it is because the author first 
felt it, an ever increasing veneration for this truly holy man—no less 
holy because he was so human. Theodore Maynard is often delight- 
fully humorous but it is a humor that increases, not diminishes our 
respect for the person of St. Vincent. That he is constantly aiming 
at the truth there can be no reasonable doubt. He makes good use 
of the principles of historical criticism to sift fact from fiction, truth 
from error. Legends, the author declares, are not needed to nourish 
such piety as he may possess. Besides they only obscure and impov- 
erish the real figure of St. Vincent de Paul. His literary craftsman- 
ship, so long recognized in the fields of both prose and poetry is at its 
best here—a candid style, marked by a clarity and attractiveness that 
gains the reader’s friendship immediately. 

“St. Vincent de Paul,” says the author, “was above all others the 
distinctive saint—at all events, the distinctive French saint-—-of the 
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seventeenth century. God raised him up because just such a man 
was needed; but we may add that the age also called him forth.” No 
tale of high adventure was ever more stirring than the life story of 
this Gascon peasant from the fields of Pouy who was ordained priest 
at the age of eighteen, was captured by Barbary pirates, three times 
sold into slavery, finally to escape and return to his native land to set 
out upon an ‘illustrious career of poverty which became the endow- 
ment of the poor of France and the whole world. He became al- 
moner to the Queen Marguerite, tutor to one of the noblest houses in 
France (that of the Gondi) and, while keeping himself free from all 
political entanglements, he exerted a most powerful influence upon 
the French nobility, even upon the royal house itself. Not only did 
he persuade some of the greatest ladies of the land to contribute to 
his charities but—what is still more astonishing—he actually set them 
to work. Among his friends he numbered some of the most out- 
standing figures of his time. Cardinal Berulle, founder of the Ora- 
torians in France, was the competent guide of his years as a young 
priest. Later he met and became the disciple of St. Francis de Sales 
who entrusted to him the spiritual direction of St. Frances de Chan- 
tal. With St. Louise de Marillac he founded the Daughters of Char- 
ity, of whom the author declares: “In the Daughters of Charity he 
created what has proved to be among the most flexible instruments 
for the furthering of spiritual and corporal mercy under any condi- 
tions in any part of the world.” In 1624 he founded the Congrega- 
tion of the Mission which was destined to renovate the religious life 
of the seventeenth century. By establishing seminaries and retreat 
houses he renewed and reformed the clergy. Among those who at- 
tended his house of retreat at St. Lazare were Bossuet, Rancé, and 
Father Olier, founder of the Sulpicians. 


St. Vincent established hospitals and orphanages, obtained the 
redemption of captives, reformed prisons, built homes for the poor 
and the aged, schools for peasant girls, a foundling hospital, and even 
a lunatic asylum at Paris. For the deranged in mind he had a special 
devotion. Just because the care of them was a thankless task it ap- 
pealed to him. “Nobody,” says the author, “could be less like the 
modern efficiency expert than this saint. And yet no efficiency expert 
has come near rivalling his success.” What his age needed was 
neither fiery oratory nor subtle dialectic but patient organization and 
the practical fruits of charity. And this Vincent could give it. Gen- 
ius alone cannot account for all that he accomplished but genius allied | 
to grace can, and did. 


From the wealth of material at his disposal the author has chosen 
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that which is most apt for his purpose, namely, to paint not merely 
a portrait but to give a fairly adequate account of the Saint’s labors. 
In his thoughts and opinions he is always honest. His explanations 
for certain things Vincent did or left undone are never forced upon 
the reader. Yet the reasons he offers for his views are so logical that 
it would be difficult not to accept them. He never extols the sensa- 
tional and the dramatic at the expense of the more important yet 
more prosaic truth that might pass unnoticed. Whether the legend 
that Vincent once took the place of a galley slave at the oar is true or 
not matters little. What does matter is the charity he actually exer- 
cised towards them. The author digresses at times but he takes care 
not to overdo these departures from the regular sequence of the nar- 
rative. All in all we would say: here is hagiography at its finest. 
It is a work of deep social significance but more fundamentally a 
work of even deeper personal significance, teaching, in the words of 
the author, “the lesson of how much may be accomplished by gifts 
less than supreme provided they are put unreservedly at the disposal 


of God.” 


A Christian Looks at the Jewish Question. By Jacques Maritain. 90 pp. 

Longmans, Green, New York. $1.00. 

Anti-Semitism is indicative of the decadent trend of modern 
civilization. The Jewish problem has been pushed to the forefront 
to divert men’s minds from more deep-seated causes of our grave 
social evils. Economic distress and the general unrest of a changing 
social order have made it a matter of political expediency to select a 
scapegoat for the difficulties in which society finds itself, and the 
Jews, forming a large national minority in many mid-European 
countries, have been conveniently saddled with the onerous burdens 
of the day. The Jewish problem, as a result, has come to be con- 
sidered almost solely in its economic and racial aspects. 

Maritain, in a lecture first delivered in Paris and later in New 
York under the auspices of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians, emphasizes the spiritual aspects of the problem. A brief 
introductory section analyzing the conditions which have led to anti- 
Semitism and a concluding survey of the actual plight of the Jews 
in Europe today, serve to corroborate the author’s main thesis: the 
dispersion of Israel among the nations has a spiritual significance; 
it is a sacred mystery lying at the very core of redemption. “Israel, 
like the Church, is on a supra-human plane in its relationships with 
the world—‘it is in the world and not of the world.” The Church 
is assigned the labor of the supernatural and supra-temporal redemp- 
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tion of the world, Israel, . . . on the plane and within the limits 
of secular history a task of earthly activization of the mass of the 
world. . . . If the world hates the Jews, it is because the world 
clearly senses that they will always be outsiders in a supernatural 
sense, it is because the world detests their passion for the absolute 
and the unbearable stimulus which it inflicts. It is the vocation of 
Israel which the world execrates.” 

Admitting that emigration and colonization can be, at best, only 
palliatives in the solution of the Jewish problem, Maritain urges that 
such measures be motivated by Christan charity and common justice. 
“It is not a question of deciding whether you find Jews attractive or 
repulsive . . . but have they a right to common justice and the 
common brotherhood of man?” Christians, moreover, must recog- 
nize the divine vocation of Israel. Pope Pius XI declared that 
“we Christians can have no part whatsoever in anti-Semitism. Spir- 
itually we are Semites.” Nor must we be blind to the undeniable 
fact that hatred for Jews is readily converted into hatred for Chris- 
tians; that persecution of the Jew should come first is purely a mat- 
ter of policy. The Jewish problem is the vital concern of all Christian 
peoples. F.W. 


Australia: Her Heritage, Her Future. By Paul McGuire. 342 pp. Stokes, 

New York. $3.50. 

Among the outstanding names in the field of Catholic Action 
today is that of Paul McGuire. His broad and deep knowledge of 
Catholic teaching and his ability to apply it to contemporaneous prob- 
lems, his genius for organization and the popularity of his recent 
lectures in this country mark him out as a leader who should be heard 
with attention and respect. An apostolic man, well-grounded in the 
principles of Catholic theology, he speaks from the rich experience of 
one who has travelled widely and been an intelligent and keen ob- 
server of men and things. 

Since he is an Australian, we should naturally expect to find him 
at his best when he is writing about his native land, and in this pres- 
ent work our expectation is amply justified. It is the birth and de- 
velopment of a great continent that the author here unfolds for us. 
In clear and fascinating language he describes the first attempts at 
colonization, the voyages of Bartholomew Diaz and Vasco da Gama, 
the English pirate William Dampier, the pious Spaniard Don Pedro 
de Quiros who sought to build a new Jerusalem far from his native . 
land. This was the beginning, but the real development of Australia 
did not occur until after the American Revolution. Since America 
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was lost to the Crown, a new haven must be found for long-term 
convicts in England’s overcrowded prisons. In 1786 this strange 
new continent became the penal colony of the Empire. Nearly two 
hundred thousand convicts were sent to Australia before the Trans- 
portation Act was abolished. “Their descendants,” the author says, 
“are probably only a small proportion of the present population, but 
they hewed out the first rough shape of things in the new world.” 

Paul McGuire, although a native of Australia, is not reluctant 
to point out the failings and shortcomings of his country. While 
he recognizes the important role which Australia should play in the 
world of tomorrow, he is aware of the existence of certain defects 
which may keep her from that goal. Among others he enumerates 
the tendency of the educational system to produce the “mass mind” 
a tendency that destroys original thinking—and the rapid overcen- 
tralization of government activity. Finally he condemns two evils 
which threaten the very existence of Australia: the wanton destruc- 
tion of her already insufficient natural resources and the rapidly fall- 
ing birth rate. Of the latter, he writes: “Within the next genera- 
tion the natural growth of the Australian population will cease and 
Australia will begin to die (and this was the people which once had 
a birth-rate of over forty in the thousand).” 

This is an important as well as an interesting book. It is im- 
portant because the author’s background enables him to give a sound 
and accurate interpretation of conditions and trends in modern Aus- 
tralia. He has accurately diagnosed her ills and suggested the cure. 
Its interest lies in the skilful and charming manner with which the 
author takes us through every phase of Australian life, from her pio- 
neer days up to present. Her land, her people, her position in the 
world today, her needs and her prospects for the future, all come 
vividly before our eyes in these pages. The illustrations scattered 
throughout add not a little to the attractiveness and interest of the 
book. G.J.R. 


Moral Problems of Mental Defect. By J. S. Cammack, S.J. 200 pp. Ben- 
ziger, New York. $2.25. 

This second volume of the Bellarmine Series, published under 
the direction of the Jesuit Fathers of Heythrop College, Oxen, deals 
with the question of great interest to moral theologians, that of sub- 
jective moral responsibility in the light of the new psychology and 
psychiatry. In this work, Father Cammack limits himself to a dis- 
cussion of some of the problems connected with mental defect which 
interest the moralist, chief of which are: first, the part played by 
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heredity in its causation; secondly, the notion of moral imbecility ; 
thirdly, the modern concept of moral defect which has replaced the 
former theory of moral imbecility both in philosophy and in legal 
definition. 

After an introductory chapter which surveys the problem of 
mental defect, the persons whom it mainly interests, viz., the moral- 
ist, the lawyer, the psychologist, and the materials available, the 
author proceeds to a consideration of moral responsibility. “It would 
seem,” he says, “that there is a real need and opportunity for the 
Moral Theologian to take advantage of modern researches in order 
to revise and amplify his conclusions about moral responsibility in 
abnormal mental states. . . . The task of the moral theologian is 
to strike a just mean between the two assertions that an apparently 
vicious action is always either a deliberate sin or a symptom of a 
disease.” (pp. 7-8) 


Following upon the principle established in the chapter on re- 
sponsibility that any factor, not deliberately. introduced by the agent, 
which destroys or lessens intellectual advertence, destroys or lessens 
his responsibility, the double factor of heredity and mental defect is 
treated. The author rejects the theories of the “royal lines of degen- 
eracy” characterized by the Kallikak, Juke, and Nam family histories, 
but maintains, after a compilation of Continental, American, and 
British findings, that modern representative opinion would agree that 
perhaps about 30% of mental defect is due to heredity, 15% due to 
environmental causes, and about 55% due to a combination of both 
heredity and the environment in varying degrees. 


Having discussed the possibility of the inheritance of mental 
defect, Father Cammack asks: “Is moral defect inheritable?” The 
term ‘moral deficiency” has been variously and not seldom ambigu- 
ously used, even in English law. After devoting much time to Brit- 
ish statutes on mental care, particularly the Mental Deficiency Act of 
1913, in the light of Christian psychology, the Jesuit scholar asserts: 
“T have not been able to find, either in books or in practice, a case of 
one who is defective morally; that is, one sound in intellect who 
cannot form correct moral judgments and exercise at least some lim- 
ited control in the execution of these judgments.” (p. 132) The 
Mental Deficiency Act of 1927 attempted to correct the terminology 
of the earlier Act and to waive its indebtedness to the discredited 
psychology of the “moral sense” school. Father Cammack thinks it 
necessary, however, to oppose a leading English psychiatrist, Dr. 
Tredgold, for retaining the terminology of the old moral sense school, 
for fear of a disastrous moral subjectivism. 
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In the last chapter, the author resumes the development of the 
legal and psychological notions of mental defect. In an attempt to 
supply the psychological basis for mental defect, he accepts the theory 
of a “temperamental defective” which he believes substantially cor- 
rect in insisting that the emotional life of the individual plays a de- 
cisive part in the causation of persistent mental disorder. For further 
research on “general emotionality” the perseveration hypothesis 
should be of help. As Father Cammack concludes, “It may, there- 
fore, be suggested that the problem of ‘moral defect’ is in reality a 
problem of temperamental defect to be explained by a defect in the 
perseverative factor, which in turn is at least partially due to a fun- 
damentally organic cause, namely the inelasticity of the psycho-physi- 
cal medium of psychic activity.” (p. 176) 

An appendix on “Characteristics of Low and High Persevera- 
tors” and a selected bibliography complete this work which should be 
of great interest to those whose labors carry them into the field of 
psychiatry and who seek a presentation, not without its elements of 
discussion, of the problems of mental defect from the English view- 
point. A.M.R. 


Spoken in the Market Place. By the Rev. John K. Sharp. 221 pp. Wagner, 

New York. $2.25. 

In January, 1935, the Sacred Congregation of the Council on the 
Promotion of Catechetical Instruction issued a decree treating of the 
truths which should form the subject matter of the instructions given 
in the churches on Sundays and Holydays. As an aid in meeting 
this pronouncement, Father Sharp, for long interested in the promo- 
tion of effective preaching, has published the first of two volumes of 
sermons which cover the dogmatic truths outlined in the Council’s 
decree. This first volume is arranged to present Catholic teaching 
on the Creed and the Sacraments, and consists of fifty-six sermons, 
all but three of which were published some years ago in the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, and are now issued in book form. 

The very fact that the sermons were originally written for in- 
clusion in a secular newspaper suggests that they are designed for a 
wide audience. Catholic dogma is presented in simple, terse language, 
and its relation to the everyday life of those “in the marketplace” is 
revealed by a frequent use of historical examples, borrowings from 
current literature, allusions to modern problems and a wholesome 
terminology intelligible to those outside the pale of the Church. 
Scriptural references are used judiciously. Spencer, Laplace, Huxley, 
and Millikan and other scientists are enlisted in the service of the 
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author, and here and there those highpriests of language, the poets. 

The Creed, which “may be a hard creed to live by, but it is al- 
ways a good creed to die in,” (p. 7) occasions sermons on Evolution 
and Religion, Fallen Angels Not Risen Beasts, What To Expect of 
Christmas, God’s Acre and the Journey There, with each article of 
the Creed having at least one sermon devoted to it. Christ’s Sacra- 
ments of baptizing, absolving, nourishing, confirming, marrying, or- 
daining and last anointing are “the highest form and fullest com- 
munication of God to man—God’s kiss on the human soul,” (p. 167) 
and in fourteen sermons Father Sharp treats the development of the 
sacramental system and the individual sacraments in picturesque 
tracery. Marriage, which “like friendship either finds or makes 
equals,” is the subject of four sermons, and its arch-enemies, divorce 
and birth-control, are severely scored. 

This book from the pen of one who is both a preacher and a 
teacher of preaching should benefit readers in a twofold way. It 
offers, to Catholics and non-Catholics, on the one hand, a very in- 
teresting presentation of the Church’s doctrine; and again, the ser- 
mons will serve as fruitful objects of study for preachers whose duty 
it is to diffuse the truth “like the householder who bringeth out of his 
treasure old things and new.” jas 


The Woman Who Was Poor. By Léon Bloy. Translated from the French 
by I. J. Collins. 356 pp. Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.50. 

Léon Bloy strengthens his claim to the title, “Pilgrim of the 
Absolute,” in this, his greatest work, a novel often bordering on the 
autobiographical, now done into English. In Le Désespéré, he re- 
marked that every man who produces a free act projects his personal- 
ity into infinity, and as he proceeds in this story of Clotilde, the wom- 
an who was poor, he makes it quite plain that he would exact the 
same postulate of his readers. If they do not accept it, it is useless 
to read the book. Introducing a parenthesis in one of his chapters, 
Bloy says bluntly: “Those worthy people who dislike ‘digressions,’ 
or look upon the Infinite as a trifling irrelevance to whet the appetite, 
are humbly prayed not to read this chapter, which will modify noth- 
ing and nobody, and will probably be regarded as the most futile 
thing that could be written. Take it all around, in fact, and those 
gracious readers might do even better by not opening the present 
volume at all, for it is itself a long digression on the evil of living, 
the infernal misfortune of existence, hogs lacking any snout with 
which to root for tit-bits, in a society without God. The author 
never promised that he would entertain anybody. He has sometimes 
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even promised the opposite—and kept his word.” (pp. 125-6) 
Thus narrowing the orbit of his readers and rid of all preten- 
sions to a sentimental love-story, the author enfolds a tale of suffer- 
ing, intense suffering, so alien to romance but so vital to true love. 
Clotilde, condemned to ignominy by the tyranny of her dissolute 
parents and the shame of her earlier sin, becomes a model for the 
Parisian artist, Gaucognol. Impressed by the young girl, “as simple 
of heart as the sky-line,” and reminded of Marchenoir’s assurance 
that “The more of a saint a woman is, the more of a woman she is,” 
the savant rescued her from poverty and introduced her to a brilliant, 
and eccentric coterie of fellow artists. Among these was the above- 
mentioned Marchenoir, self-styled “Pilgrim of the Holy Sepulchre,” 
a personification of Bloy himself. Clotilde, so long dying of the 
longing to live, found in their society the truth and the love she had 
so long craved and in lieu of which she had accepted such a shameful 
substitute. Then tragedy, stark and cruel, robbed her of her closest 
friends, Gaucognol being murdered and Marchenoir dying in a hor- 
rible accident. Alone, hungry and well nigh despair, she meets and 
weds the miniaturist, Leopold, one of Gaucognol’s group. Still suf- 
fering continues to cross her path. Their baby dies, Leopold’s sight, 
the instrument of his art, grows dim, their neighbors ridicule them 
with fiendish persistence and finally, the cup of Clotilde’s anguish is 
filled with the tragic death of Leopold. Her poverty was complete. 
“She even learned to understand—and that is little short of the sub- 
lime—that woman only erists, in the truest sense, if she is without 
food, without shelter, without friends, without husband, without chil- 
dren; and that only thus can she compel her Saviour to come down.” 


(p. 355) 


One reviews this novel with mixed emotions. In places the 
author plunges his readers into the depths of human misery, his ex- 
pression is coarse, his characters: (as he admits) overdrawn; and 
again, as if freed from the quicksands of evil and pain, the reader 
is catapulted to ecstatic heights, shot through with pregnant thoughts 
on the Mystical Body of Christ, the angels, the dignity of woman, 
the economy of poverty, the magnificence of the Middle Ages, the 
timelessness of eternity. Bloy lowers his readers into the well so that 
they may see the stars more clearly. 

Thre are passages in The Woman Who Was Poor at which the 
theologians and the exegete may arch their eyebrows. The lover of 
literary form will find sections at which to frown, and dilettantes 
much to abhor. Yet this work, given to English readers through the 
service of patient and not too easy translation, bids fair to stand as 
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a classic reflection of a vigorous mind wrestling with the great prob- 
lems of pain and poverty, an imagination rich in visualization and 
metaphor and a pen trenchant in the cause of virtue in the midst of 
vice, a virtue such as that of Clotilde who says, in the last line of the 
story: “There is only one unhappiness, and that is—NOT TO BE 
ONE OF THE SAINTS.” A.M.R. 


Joy in Believing. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 186 pp. Burns, Oates, Lon- 
don. 5s. 

Twenty-five years ago an English Dominican preacher so im- 
pressed one of his congregation that his eloquent sermons were taken 
down; and now they have found their way to print. There is joy to 
be found in reading this worthy little volume, joy in truth so daringly 
and yet so simply expressed and joy in the intimacy with the soul of 
its author unwittingly revealed in these pages. For Father McNabb, 
in proposing for our thought and practice the doctrine of ‘Christ 
crucified,” charms the reader with his saintly self. Those familiar 
with this quality in his other published works will be doubly grateful 
for this present volume. 

Joy in Believing contains forty-five short sermons which do not 
exhaust the ecclesiastical calendar, but rather, catching its spirit, dwell 
on the Gospels of the Sundays and feasts with insight to their lesson 
for us. One sermon deftly prepares for the Christmas season which 
is extolled in the seven following sermons. Lent is treated more at 
length, climaxed in four Good Friday meditations. The joyous Eas- 
ter message is elaborated in four sermons. Trinity Sunday and the 
feast of Corpus Christi each have two different treatments; and the 
Gospel for the seventh Sunday after Pentecost is the subject for two 
paternal lessons, hard perhaps, but essential. 

Father McNabb’s prose is replete with the poetry of nature and 
grace. His experience and imagination brighten the sometimes stern 
message of the Gospel, while his direct and simple style brings home 
the truth very forcefully. Always with an understanding of human 
nature, Father McNabb clothes his thoughts with the dress of words 
best suited to impress the doctrine on our mind and heart that our 
lives may show our beliefs. 

Perhaps our knowledge of this book’s origin has suggested one 
slight flaw. An occasional lacuna or incompleteness of treatment is 
sensed, as if the original auditor became so engrossed in listening 
that he failed once or twice to reproduce the complete text. However 
the book rises above this infrequent lapse of fluidity and can be 
wholeheartedly recommended. Preachers will find invaluable aid and 
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fertile suggestion in Joy in Believing. Religious can use the book for 

spiritual reading and meditation. The laity will enjoy the beauty of 

language and imagery while profiting by the earnest call to virtue. 
W.H. 


The Sacrifice. By Paul Bussard. 210 pp. The Leaflet Missal, St. Paul, 

Minn. 00. 

“He knows how to live well,” says St. Augustine, “who knows 
how to pray well.” Since the Mass is the greatest of all prayers and 
since all other prayer derives its efficacy from the Mass, may we not 
say that he knows how to live well who knows how to assist well at 
Mass? What work, therefore, can be of greater benefit to the faith- 
ful than that which engages the attention of the author in these 
pages; viz., to bring Catholics to a deeper understanding of the real 
meaning of the Sacrifice of the Mass. Mere knowledge, certainly, 
does not always guarantee a greater devotion. But it is often too 
true that tepidity and indifference in God’s service can be traced to a 
lack of proper instruction in, and understanding of, the truths of 
faith. 

Among the many instructive and valuable works written about 
the Mass, this book should take an honored place. The author has 
adopted a middle course between the purely theological and technical 
treatise on the one hand and the rapid summary on the other. While 
avoiding all theological disputes he is complete and thorough enough 
not to omit anything of importance for a better understanding of the 
Holy Sacrifice. His style is not only suited to his subject but it is 
also well adapted to the character and temper of his present day audi- 
ence. Characteristic of it is the simplicity with which he expresses 
the most inspiring thoughts. He writes not for a few but for all, 
with a deep understanding of the needs of those for whom he is 
writing. 

The book is divided into two parts. The subdivision of each 
part indicate the double element of giving and receiving in the Mass. 
In the first part the author treats of the Mass of the Catechumens. 
This is subdivided into prayer and instruction. In the second part 
Father Bussard treats of the Mass of the Faithful, which is sub- 
divided into the Sacrifice oblation and the Sacrifice banquet. 

From the prayers at the foot of the altar the reader accompanies 
the priest through the Mass to the Deo Gratias at the end of the last 
Gospel. Actions, prayers and ceremonies that apparently had little 
significance suddenly become charged with meariing. Sometimes it 
it the historical explanation that the author offers which brings the 
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meaning home very vividly. Again it is a well-chosen example or 
comparison that makes one see clearly something he had never seen 
before. Often we have stood in admiration at the arches of a great 
cathedral or gazed in reverent awe upon the beauty of the rainbow. 
Yet have they ever spoken to us, as they speak to us in these pages, 
of the Mass? “For after the manner of an arch of triumph the 
Mass sums up all things, draws all prayers to itself in one great 
triumphal prayer. It is like the rainbow which begins on earth, 
reaches Heaven, returns again to earth bringing peace. It unites all 
things, all members of the mystical Body of Christ to God in Heaven 
through Christ our Lord.” (p. 94) 

The diagram of the action of the Mass (pp. 96-97) deserves 
special mention because it is in itself a clear instruction on the daily 
Sacrifice, an instruction that the reader will always retain. J.J. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Swim—or Sink, by the Right Reverend Peter Wynhoven, Editor of 
Catholic Action of the South and vice-president of the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation, is a small volume that fills a large need. Within the space of a few 
pages it offers much worthwhile information on the Catholic Press and 
abundant matter for serious thought. The booklet is divided into two 
parts. The first part contains expressions of the hierarchy on the neces- 
sity and importance of the Catholic Press. In the second part the author 
sounds the call for a new offensive, a well-planned, concentrated, and united 
advance that will rout the forces of the enemy and gain new victories for 
the Spouse of Christ. “A Catholic paper in every Catholic home is not,” 
he declares, “an oratorical extravagance. With a little determined interest 
it is a goal that can be reached in every well-organized, stable parish.” 
The booklet concludes with what the author calls “the battle array of the 
Catholic press in the United States,” a detailed list of Catholic newspapers 
and magazines in the various dioceses and provinces of the country. It 
would be well if this little work could come to the attention of every Cath- 
olic: of the active Catholic, that he may rejoice in what has already been 
accomplished and may look forward with renewed courage to the future; 
of the diffident Catholic, that it may remind him of his duty and rouse him 
to act in support of Catholic publications. It is our fond wish that this 
booklet may be the occasion for an even greater stirring of the waters 
and that the author’s most sanguine hopes for the Catholic press of the 
future may be realized. (Hope Haven Press, New Orleans). 

To be likened to Walt Whitman may be regarded by a young poet as a 
left-handed compliment. It all depends upon such a poet’s estimate of 
Whitman. Madeleine Aaron’s Prairie Galleons reminds one of Leaves of 
Grass. In both volumes one has to search for the gold. Right there, how- 
ever, the resemblance between the two poets ceases. Miss Aaron is at 
once decidedly Christian and Catholic, and only occasionally is one brought ° 
up sharp against a line which is purely prose and lacking in that rhythm 
which one has looked for and come to expect. Especially delightful are 
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“Michaela,” “Measuring Worm” (which earned a place for itself in the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America’s first published anthology), and 
“Jealousy.” Brief but most effective are “Summons,” “Definitions,” and 
“Railroad Track at Sunset.” One is led to hope that Miss Aaron will fulfil 
the promise apparent in this initial collection of her verse. (St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.25). 

It is no easy task to write a grammar capable of meeting all the com- 
mon problems of the beginner in French and of providing him with an 
adequate and balanced foundation in that language. Despite the diff- 
culties involved in an undertaking of this sort, the author of First Year 
French, Kathryn L. O’Brien and M. S. Lafrance, have produced a text- 
book well suited to enable the pupil to understand French when it is 
spoken, to speak it himself, to read it, and to write it. It is precisely in 
its aptness of arrangement that the book excels. Vocabulary, grammar, 
reading texts, and composition exercises are combined in such a way as to 
keep the student’s attention and interest while giving him an intelligent 
grasp of his subject. A point highly to be commended is the special em- 
phasis placed upon the oral exercises because hearing the spoken language 
and imitating what one hears constitute the individual’s normal approach 
to any language. The games, songs, poems, maps and illustrations scat- 
tered throughout the book will be of no little assistance in adding life to 
the course and arousing the enthusiasm of the students—bearing always in 
mind the authors’ final word of warning: “Interest lies only partly in the 
object; it resides chiefly in the ready disposition with which the object is 
approached.” (Ginn & Co., Boston. 

De Fortitudine et Temperantia by the Rev. Peter Lumbreras, O.P., 
professor in the International Pontifical Institute, the Angelicum, at Rome, 
is the eleventh of a series of scholastic lectures on the second part of the 
Summa. Following the order of St. Thomas, the author treats of questions 
123-170 of the secunda-secundae. Taking each article in turn, he gives as 
briefly as possible the gist of St. Thomas’ teaching on the virtues of forti- 
tude and temperance. In his customary manner he sets forth first the 
statement of the proposition and then its proof, adding scholia, corollaries, 
and appendices when necessary. Copious explanatory footnotes and refer- 
ences to other authors, commentaries, and works provide abundant mate- 
rial for those who desire to delve deeper into particular subjects. The 
succinctness and clarity which mark Father Lumbreras’ other works are 
also conspicuously present in this latest volume. (Pontif. Instit. Internat. 
“Angelicum,” Salita del Grillo, 1. Rome, Italy. L.12). 

SCRIPTURE: In the preface to a re-edited edition of the New Testa- 
ment, the Rev. J. A. Carey of Dunwoodie, N. Y., gives the history of the 
Rheims version, discussing its merits and defects, and the reasons for the 
changes made in the text of the present edition. The publishers insist that 
the present edition is not a new version. It simply represents their efforts, 
while they await a definitive Catholic version in English, to render the 
Rheims-Challoner text free from defects where the existing English seems 
obviously wrong or meaningless. After the Books of Holy Writ there is 
to be found a brief sketch of their background, and a few tables. (Wilder- 
man, N. Y. $0.30). 

Father J. M. Bover, S.J., calls his harmony of the Gospels Jesus the 
Messiah. The work has been done into English by J. Burgers, S.J., and 
is based upon the text of the New Testament, noted above. In this work, 
already in its second revised edition, the story of the Son of Man is retold 
to us in a way that fuses the separate accounts of the Gospel happenings 
under 361 headings like “Christ’s fasting and temptations,” “The testimony 
of St. John to the emissaries of the Jews,” “A new testimony of St. John.” 
The gentleness of the Gospel diction is still maintained in these page- 
length passages, printed in an attractive way that resembles the conversa- 
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tion-page of a novel. This adds to its > ar for ordinary reading as well 
as for real meditation. (Wilderman, N. $1.00). 


HISTORY: La vida de Carmen Ines de Jesus Barona by the Reverend 
Enrique Vacas Galindo, O.P., is a most interesting account in Spanish of 
a modern Dominican Tertiary. Carmen was born on the twelfth of April, 
1860, in Ambato, Ecuador. She died on the eighth of November, 1932. 
This story is the story of true mother-love—a saintly mother guiding her 
child along the way of holiness. From infancy the soul of Carmen breathed 
in the sweet odor of her mother’s virtues. Father Galindo, in the second 
half of this book, considers the important Christian virtues and shows how 
each of them was exemplified in Carmen’s life. This makes the work very 
practical. His simple flowing style adds pleasure to the spiritual gain to 
be derived from this little biography. This work is well worth translating 
and we hope to see it in other languages at an early date. 

The Institutum Historicum Fratrum Praedicatorum at Rome adds three 
more volume to its steadily growing list of Dominican historical works: 
Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, Vol. IX (1939); Historia de la Reforma 
de la Provincia de Espana (1450-1550), by the Rev. Vincent Beltran de 
Heredia, O.P.; Un Traité Néo-Manichéen du XIII Siécle, le Liber de 
duobus Principiis, edited by A. Dondaine, O.P. These works are of great 
importance because of the light they throw on hitherto unexplored fields 
of Dominican history. Much well-merited praise is due to those historians 
who are devoting their time and their energies to this difficult task of his- 
torical research. (Instituto Storico Domenicano, S. Sabina, Rome). 

DEVOTIONAL: Father Benoit Lavaud, O.P., professor of theology 
at the University of Fribourg, shows why the Church loves, organizes, 
propagates and defends, and why the enemies of the Church oppose the 
religious life, in his work, L’Idée de la Vie Religieuse. In this fine little 
book the author merely seeks to indicate in a summ: iry manner the rela- 
tions of the religious life with charity or divine love in which the perfection 
of the Christian life principally consists, to show that the religious life 
which one enters through profession of the vows of chastity, poverty and 
obedience is a privileged path towards the perfection of charity. The 
treatise is as a commentary on St. Thomas’ treatment of the religious life 
in the Summa Theologica. In the first part the author explains the motive 
force behind the religious life, charity, its accomplishments, its difficulties, 
its aids, its relation to the Church. In the second part helpful conclusions 
and applications of the truths of the preceding part are made for all 
Christians in general, for religious themselves, for young men and women 
aspiring to the religious state and for the parents of such chosen souls. 
These valuable suggestions, so simple and forceful, are followed by selec- 
tions on the religious life from Tauler, Cajetan, St. John of the Cross and 
St. Thérése of the Infant Jesus, as well as the prayers Pro religiosis a short 
glossary and two tables explaining the religious life in graphic form. 
(Desclée, De Brouwer, Paris. fr.12). 


To be of assistance to modern religious is the task which Father Albert 
Muntsch, S.J., has proposed for himself in his Conferences for Religious 
Communities. Those familiar with his Conferences published in 1928 will 
greet with pleasure the appearance of the present series. To show the 
present generation of religious that “the essentials of the life of the 
counsels have not undergone any radical change” requires a clear grasp 
of these verities. Father Muntsch has approached the problem admirably. 
He has presented the salient points of all the spiritual teachers in an 
up-to-date, reverent and engaging style. The merit of this little volume 
lies in the basis which each chapter offers for serious meditation. Attrac- 
tive titles introduce the reader to a clarity and simplicity of exposition 
of the traditional teachings which are not very often found in similar 
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spiritual works. Sound practical advice enhances the whole. Planned 
mainly for those communities engaged in the active life, so convincing a 
work could only be the result of a long period of interior preparation. 
(Herder, St. Louis. $1.50). 

A new edition of the Following of Christ issued by the America Press 
is a neatly bound little volume of handy size, well worthy of the sublime 
thoughts it incloses. One of the book’s most attractive features is the 
unusually large print which makes it easy to read. Some may ask, “Why 
another translation of the Following of Christ? Are there not enough al- 
ready?” The editor answers that this is not just another translation of 
a’Kempis: “It is the translation of the Following of Christ as written by 
Gerard Groote, not as edited by Thomas a’Kempis in 1427 and 1441. It 
contains no learned argumentation about authorship. It’s main object is 
not to belittle a’Kempis nor to extol Groote, but simply to increase the 
love which all have for the Following of Christ and to give a better under- 
standing of the spiritual truths it contains.” (America Press, N. Y. $1.00). 

This second edition of An Introduction to Liturgical Latin, by A M. 
Scarre, is intended, as was the first, to aid seminarians, religious, and _lay- 
folk to grasp a working knowledge of the Latin used in the liturgy. Since 
ecclesiastical Latin is not classical Latin but a later development simpler 
in construction and differing in vocabulary, the author passes over the 
historical aspect of the language, classical constructions, the vocabulary of 
Livy, Caesar, Cicero and the poets. Instead he thoroughly stresses and 
develops the following three elements: first, the learning of Latin grammar 
as found in the liturgy; second, the acquisition of a necessary vocabulary : 
third, the translation of phrases and sentences which actually occur in the 
ecclesiastical writings in common use. Those who are unfamiliar with or 
untrained in liturgical Latin and who desire easily to acquaint themselves 
with it will find this book most helpful and satisfactory. (Benziger Bros., 
N. Y.. $1.75). 

At a time when interest in the proper fulfillment of liturgical law is 
in the ascendant, the second edition of Geoffrey Webb’s The Liturgical 
Altar gives impetus to a particular phase of this movement. The author 
guides us through the current legislation of the Church so that compre- 
hension of the setting demanded for the “central focus of the whole liturgy” 
is easy. After a brief introduction by the late Bede Jarrett, O.P., Mr. 
Webb treats of the altar in the liturgy, its history, and its rubrics. This 
last is the heart of the book and comprehensively covers the altar and all 
its accoutrements. The concluding chapter proposes examples of liturgical 
observance in England in the past as illustrative of the Church’s eternal 
solicitude for exact fulfillment of the law in this matter. (Benziger, 
N. Y. $1.50). 

From the Society of St. Gregory of America come two very important 
and opportune contributions to the study of Catholic church music. The 
Correct Pronunciation of Latin According to the Roman Usage, by the 
Reverend Michael De Angelis, C.R.M., Ph.D., casts light upon the intricate 
question of the correct pronunciation ‘of the Church’s official language. It 
is issued in response to a general demand on the part of scholars, teachers, 
choirmasters, organists and singers who desire to obtain the opinion of a 
qualified authority on the much-debated question of the Roman pronuncia- 
tion of Latin. The Holy See has repeatedly urged that this pronunciation 
(closest as it is to the ancient pronunciation) be used in speaking and 
singing the liturgical text in ecclesiastical functions. The White List of 
the Society of St. Gregory of America is a list of music approved and 
recommended by the Society. It also contains a selection of Papal docu- 
ments and other information pertaining to Catholic church music. Both 
these books will be of invaluable assistance to the teacher, choirmaster. 
organist and singer. (St. Gregory Guild, Phila. $0.75 ea.). 
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PAMPHLETS: Two pamphlets have been received from the St. 
Anthony Guild Press: Matrimony, by the Very Rev. James H. Murphy, 
is an instructive discussion of the nature and attributes of Christian mar- 
riage and its relations to the State. The Seven Words of Mary or A 
Woman’s Golden Diadem, by the Rev. Thomas Plassman, O.F.M., is a 
beautiful little work based on the sermons of St. Bernardine of Siena. The 
seven jewels of the diadem are vocation, service, friendship, godliness, 
$040 — and obedience. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 

.10 ea.). 

The America Press offers: What is Fascism? by the Rev. Cornelius 
Lucey, a lucid analysis of the principles of Fascism. The pamphlet also 
contains an essay, “Fascism and Communism,” by the Rev. Bernard Goode. 
(America Press, N. Y 05). 

From Our Sunday Visitor Press comes a pamphlet by Bishop John F. 
Noll entitled What is Wrong With Our Schools. This pamphlet merits 
serious consideration and calls for an active response on the part of 
parents and educators. His Excellency invites discussion and criticism 
of the observations he here submits. (Our Sunday Visitor Press, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. $0.10 














C LVOISTER + 
‘RRONICUE: 


SAINT JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province of St. Joseph 
Cloister extend their sympathy to the Very Rev. J. A. Nowlen and 
Sympathy the Very Rev. J. C. Nowlen on the death of their father; 
to the Rev. J. A. Murtaugh on the death of his mother. 

















The Rey. Richard Murphy successfully passed an examina- 
Honors tion for the degree of Prolyta in Sacred Scripture before 
the Biblical Commission in Rome. 

In the field of History the Rev. William A. Hinnebusch obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy maxima cum laude at Oxford University. 
The degree was the only one of its kind conferred by Oxford in the last 
year. 

In Rome the Doctorate in Sacred Theology was conferred on the 
Revs. J. W. Curran, J. R. Gillis, W. M. Conlon, and W. R. Barron. 

The Lectorate in Sacred Theology was awarded to the following Fa- 
thers: Revs. J. B. Mulgrew, M. P. Hyland, R. G. Joubert, G. M. O’Beirne, 
and J. C. Taylor. 

The Revs. F. N. Wendell, J. F. Ryan, R. G. Joubert received the degree 
of Master of Arts at the Catholic University, and the Rev. G. F. Walter 
received the degree of Master of Laws. 


On the completion of his twenty-fifth year as a Dominican 
In Our Missionary the Very Rev. John L. Finnerty received the 
Houses title of Preacher General at a special service in the church 
of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York. 

The Rev. R. W. Farrell was appointed Regent of Studies for the 
Province of St. Joseph. 

New Priors in the Province are the Very Rev. H. J. McManus at St. 
Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky; the Very Rev. J. B. Walsh at St. 
Louis Bertrand Priory, Louisville, Kentucky; and the Very Rev. H. A. 
Kelly at Holy Rosary Priory, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Rev. R. D. Goggins has been appointed pastor of Blessed Sacra- 
ment Parish, Madison, Wisconsin; the Rev. D. H. Barthelemy, St. Dom- 
inic’s Parish, New Orleans, Louisiana; the Rev. L. L. Farrell, St. Dominic’s 
Parish, Denver, Colorado; and the Rey. A. P. Curran, St. Peter’s Parish, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


The following Brothers will be ordained to the diaconate 
Forward by the Most Reverend Peter L. Ireton, D.D., Coadjutor 

Bishop of Richmond, at the Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Washington, D. C., on September 24: Candido Garcia, Pablo 
Fernandez, Jerome Jurasko, John Malley, Angelus O’Donnell, Brendan 
Connaughton, Arthur O’Connell, Fabian Whittaker, Donald Sullivan, Hugh 
Halton, Urban Fay, Antoninus Ryan, Benedict Thomas, Stanislaus Dillon, 
Cyril Burke, Sebastian Jorn, Sylvester Dorsey, Quentin Shanley, Thomas 
yo Hilary Kaufman, Raphael Gallagher, Vincent Martin and Robert 
Auth. 
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In the presence of the Most Reverend Joseph C. Plagens, Bishop of 
Marquette, the following Brothers pronounced their solemn profession at 
the Dominican College Camp, Menominee, Michigan: Justin Dillon, Gerald 
Masterson, Victor Nadeau, Peter Craig, Dominic Brady, Michael Dempsey 
Eugene Klueg, John Dominic Hyland, George Forquer, Anthony Ballard, 
Joachim Hagan, Leonard Curtis, Stephen Redmond, Bede Van Buren, 
Charles Hayes and Joseph Ryan. 

The following Brothers made simple profession into the hands of the 
Very Rev. H. J. McManus, Prior, on August 16, at St. Rose Priory, Spring- 
field, Kentucky: Thcmas Aquinas Collins, Raymond Scullion, Bertrand 
Mahoney, Jordan Aumann, Matthew Erwin, Norbert Caulfield, Damian 
Sheehan, Albert Mahler, Patrick Sullivan, Denis Brackett, Xavier Fin- 
negan, Louis Reardon, Aquinas Barrett, Leo Dolan, Timothy Dittoe, 
Bernard Dering and Terence Sullivan. 


On August 15, the Feast of the Assumption of Our Lady, the following 
Brothers received the habit from the hands of the Very Rev. H. J. Mc- 
Manus: Paul Gailevicius, Lithuania, Bro. Alphonse; Marion Pisanka, 
Lithuania, Bro. Pius; William Geary, Fort Wayne, Indiana, Bro. Brendan; 
John Mahoney, Boston, Massachusetts, Bro. Joseph; Charles Corcoran, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Bro. John Dominic; Bernard King, Corona, 
New York, Bro. Gerald; Walter Hughes, New Haven, Connecticut, Bro. 
Dominic; Joseph McTigue, Albany, New York, Bro. Aloysius; Thomas 
Flynn, Gloucester, New Jersey, Bro. Valerian; John Reidy, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Bro. Stephen; Michael Coyne, Providence, Rhode Island, 
Bro. Peter; William Aldrige, Mingo Junction, Ohio, Bro. Justin; Paul 
James, Newport, Rhode Island, Bro. Michael; Thomas Hennessey, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Bro. Edward Dominic; Charles Verschure, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, Bro. Mark; Joseph McGroarty, Quincy, Massachusetts, Bro. Bede; 
Paul McKenna, Ironton, Ohio, Bro. Charles; John O’Connell, New York. 
New York, Bro. Leonard: Leo Kinsella, Bloomington, Illinois, Bro. 
Arthur; Francis Ripple, Baltimore, Maryland, Bro. Anthony; Dennis 
Kane, Boston, Massachusetts, Bro. Cornelius. 


At the second annual convention of the Blackfriars Guild 
Blackfriars at Rochester, New York, the Revs. Urban Nagle and 

Brendan Larnen were reélected to their previous offices, 
namely, director-general and secretary-treasurer. The Most Reverend 
James E. Kearney, D.D., Bishop of Rochester, was elected an honorary 
member of the Guild. 

For the summer season the Rev. Urban Nagle inaugurated a Black- 
friars’ Repertory Company, which is the first Catholic Summer Theatre 
in the United States. Besides playing at the Catholic Summer School of 
America at Cliff Haven, New York, the company also played at the Lake 
Nabnasset Country Club in Massachusetts. 


The Blessed Martin Choral Group appeared twice at the 
Blessed Temple of Religion at the World’s Fair and broadcast over 
Martin the Columbia and Mutual systems. Other programs are 
scheduled for the near future. 

Preparations are being made for the proper celebration of the third 
centennial of Blessed Martin’s holy death on November 3. Earnest prayers 
are being requested from all friends of Blessed Martin that he may be 
canonized during this centennial year. 


The Very Rev. Marie-Albert Janvier, scholar and pulpit 
Abroad orator of Notre Dame, died at the age of seventy-nine in 
Paris. 
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The centenary of the Order’s restoration in France by Lacordaire was 
celebrated at Notre Dame. The Most Rev. Martin Gillet, Master General, 
preached to a large audience of ecclesiastical and public dignitaries. 

A ceremony in honor of St. Catherine of Siena, recently named with 
St. Francis of Assisi as co-patron of Italy, was held at her birthplace. A 
commemorative discourse was pronounced by His Eminence, Carlo Car- 
dinal Salotti who extolled the admirable Catherine Benincasa. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


The Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 

On the invitation of His Excellency, the Most Rev. J. G. Murray, 
S.T.D., Archbishop of St. Paul, a foundation was opened in Minneapolis 
on June 16. This mission will be known as St. Mary’s Convent and is 
located in Holy Rosary parish. Sisters M. Catherine, M. Perpetua, M. 
Virgine and M. Mercedes have been assigned to this convent. 


St. Catherine of Siena Convent, St. Catharine, Ky. 


During the summer, members of the community received degrees at 
Catholic University, DePaul University, Creighton University, St. Louis 
University and Teachers’ College, Kearney, Nebraska. 

. ——— close of the retreat on August 14, nine postulants received 
the habit. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 
Following the retreat which closed on August 15, Sisters M. Dennis 
Bonneau, M. Claude Lane, M. Germaine Trahan, M. Maximus Castle, M. 
Timothy Lamonte, M. De Lourdes Warren, M. Conrad Sehen, M. Emerita 
Pena and M. Cecilia Barry pronounced their perpetual vows. 
Eight Sisters attended the School of Catholic Action at the Lady of the 
Lake College, July 24-29. 


St. Catherine’s Convent, Fall River, Mass. 


On August 15, four Sisters made their perpetual vows. Two postu- 
lants were invested with the habit and one Sister pronounced temporary 
vows. 

Sister M. Gabriel Meunier died on July 12 in the seventeenth year 
of her religious profession. On July 15, Sister Mary Hyacinthe was called 
to her reward in the thirty-eighth year of her religious profession. May 
they rest in peace! 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Everett, Wash. 


On August 4, three postulants were invested in the habit. On August 
5, three novices made their first profession.. 

On July 10, Mother Stephanie and Sister Adele arrived in Everett 
enroute to the East after a six months’ visit in China. 

The grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes was completed on July 19. The 
— used in its construction were gathered from many parts of the 
world. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kans. 
During the months of June, July, and August, the Sisters conducted 
thirteen religious vacation schools. , 
August 17, two postulants received the habit; two Sisters pro- 
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nounced their temporary vows; six Sisters made final profession. On the 
same day Sisters M. Immaculata, M. Joseph, M. Dalmatia and M. Do- 
minica observed their silver jubilee of religious profession. 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


After an absence of six months, Mother Stephanie and Sister Adele 
returned to St. Mary’s on July 27, after making the canonical visitation 
of the mission in Kienow, Fukien, China. On their homeward journey 
Mother Stephanie and Sister Adele visited the Dominican Sisters at 
Everett, Washington, and at San Rafael and Mission San Jose, California. 


St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 


Sisters Dorothea and Noreen attended the meeting of the Catholic 
_——— Mission Crusade Convention, held in Washington, D. C., August 
22-25. 

Sister Gertrude McLaughlin died on July 12 in the sixty-third year 
her religious profession. May she rest in peace! 


St. Catherine Hospital, Kenosha, Wisc. 
The Rev. G. R. Culleton, pastor of Taft, California, was a recent visitor 
to the community. 
Sister M. Cecilia died on July 1 at the age of thirty-six. May she rest 
in peace! 


St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, La. 

Sisters M. Pius McMullan and M. Alberta McDonald observed their 
golden jubilee of religious profession on August 4. His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. J. F. Rummel, S.T.D., presided at the ceremonies. 

Sister M. Winifred Nyhon and Sister M. Zita Gorman died recently. 
May they rest in peace! 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 


During the recent summer school session at Seton Hall, twenty-five 
Sisters of the community received degrees. Three Sisters were awarded 
degrees at the Catholic University Summer School; eleven Sisters at 
Manhattan College, N. Y., also received degrees. 

Final vows were pronounced by thirteen Sisters on August 8. On 
August 21, ten postulants were invested in the habit and ten novices made 
their first vows. 


Convent of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 


During July, the community was honored by a visit from His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. T. A. Emmet, S.J., Vicar Apostolic of Jamaica, B. W. I. 
During the summer, twelve Sisters pronounced their perpetual vows, 
seven Sisters made their first vows, and seven postulants were received. 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


On the feast of St. Dominic, Sisters Lioba and Wenceslaus celebrated 
their golden jubilees. On the same day, silver jubilees were observed by 
Sisters Genevieve, Alvara, Emeric, Raymond, Vincent, Teresa Joseph, 
Agnes Elizabeth, Crescentia, Agnes De Lourdes, Grace de Chantal, Ber- 
nardine, Helen Angela, Hilda, Jean Raymunda, Mary, M. Carmelita, M. 
Antoinette, M. Augustine and Philomena. 

On June 18, six postulants were invested in the habit, and six novices 
made their first profession. 
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Sisters of St. Dominic, Racine, Wisc. 

On August 4, sixteen postulants were clothed with the habit. On the 
same day six novices pronounced their first vows. On August 5, fifteen 
Sisters made their final vows. 

The retreat for the Racine Chapter of Tertiaries was concluded on 
August 20. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, D.D., Archbishop 
of New York, presided at the thirtieth departure ceremony held in the 
chapel of the motherhouse on Sunday, August 6. His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Boston, preached 
the sermon. 








